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dir GHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, ‘admirably prseary to the wants 7 armory 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


“NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_ the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, setcehcinanian iit "AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


_Under the > Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


R. MDOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, AND SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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SOM Ec DON'TS. 
DON’T rub hard. The dirt falls out with Sunlight Soap. 
DON’T wear your clothes out on the wash-board. Rub 

Sunlight Soap over them lightly, and let them 


soak for half-an-hour or an hour. Then wash 
lightly, and the dirt will drop out. 


DON’T use Sunlight as you would an ordinary soap. 
Sunlight will do the work itself. Soap the soiled 
places, and let the pieces soak in the tub. Then 
rub lightly, and rinse in clean water. 


DON’T be afraid to use 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


on the finest laces. It will not injure the most 
delicate fabric. 


DON’T take a whole day over your washing. Sunlight will 
do the work in half the time. 


DON’T be prejudiced. If you have never used Sunlight 
give it a trial. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP FINE ART PRIZES.—Everyone wishing to possess facsimile copies 
of the pictures by Miss Dorothy Tennant, entitled ‘HEADS OVER TAILS,’ and by W. P. Frith, 
R.A., entitled ‘SO CLEAN,’ can (until further notice) obtain them FREE OF COST by sending 
their Full Name and Address to LEVER BROS., Limited, Port Sunlight, Nr. Birkenhead, 
together with Sunlight Soap Wrappers as follows :— 


For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above UNFRAMED, 


For 50 ~ » ” THE PAIR UNFRAMED. 
For 150 io " m ONE of the above in handsome GILT FRAME. 1a 
For 250 " s v THE PAIR, in handsome GILT FRAMES. ‘ 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
‘LETTERS’ AND ‘CHARACTERS.’ 


Edited, With an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index, by JOHN 
BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Editor of ‘Milton’s Poetical Works,’ 
‘Gray’s Poems’ in the ‘ Aldine Poets,’ etc. 

3 vols., 1500 pp. 8vo, gilt top, 12s. per set, net. 

The present Edition contains ALL THAT WAS PUBLISHED 
BY LORD MAHON in his Four-Volume Edition of 1845, together 
with the ‘ Omitted Passages,’ printed for the first time in 1853, which 
now appear in their proper places. In addition to the Letters Published 
by Lord Mahon, Dr. Bradshaw has been fortunate enough, at the cost 
of great labour and research, to obtain possession of some original and 
very interesting Letters, which have been discovered by Dr. Ingram 
among uncatalogued MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
an t placed by him at Dr. Bradshaw's di. Sposal, 


THE LIVERY COMPANIES OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


With an Account of those Guilds which have not survived. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT of the Inner Temple. 

With 2 Emblazoned Plates and 260 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 700 
pp., with full Index, 25s. net. The whole Edition limited to 750 
copies for both the British and American markets. Also a LARGE 
PAPER EDITION, of 100 copies only, at 63s. net, the majority of 
which are already subscribed for. 

The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will be closed very shortly. The 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES are respectively 21s. net and §2s. 6d. net, 
and copies are being reserved, where cash accompanies the instructions, in 
the order in which they are received. Full Pros, pectuses on application. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JEM PETERKINS DAUGHTER. By W. B. 
CHURCHWARD, Author of ‘ Blackbirding in the S. Pacific,’ ‘My 
Consulate in Samoa,’ etc. 3 vols. 


WYNTER’S MASTERPIECE. by 


LEAL. 2 vols. 
‘It may be with confidence a 
Yorkshire Post 
‘Shows the author's accurate discernment, healthy s\ 
artistic gifts. Mr. Leal deserves high praise for his amusin 
nove!.’'—-Sada's Journa/. 


ANIMAL COLORATION. 





FREDERICK 


sked for by all who want an entertaining novel. 


mpathy, and undoubted 
g, powerful, and original 











An account of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to the Colours | 


and Markings of Animals. By FRANK FE, BEDDARD, M.A. (Oxon), 

F.R.S., etc., Prosector to the Zoological Society of London, Lecturer 

on Biology at Guy’s Hospital. With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ASTHETIC. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow), 
formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 510 pp. large 8vo, 
10s 6d. [Library of Philosophy. 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


WALT WHITMAN. By WILLIAM CLARKE, M.A. 


With a Portrait of Whitman in 1887. 2s. 6d. 


BROWNING’S CRITICISM OF LIFE. 


REVELL. With a Portrait of Browning after Death. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME. 
THE STONE, BRONZE AND IRON AGES. A 


Popular Treatise on Early Archeology, By J. HUNTER-DuVAR. 
Fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


ge, 


By W. F. 
2s. 6d. 





Uniform with the Schopenhauer Series. 
OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By HERMANN Lo?TzE. oo by Mrs. CONYBEARE (née 
Max Miiller). Edited by F. C. ConyBEARE, M.A. 2s. 6d. °°" 


‘Is sure to have many readers and as m: any critics. His own criticisms are acute 
and sometimes brilliant.'—Glasgow Heraid. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, 


LATEST VOLUMES, EACH 2s. 6d. 


54. The Effects of Machinery | 53, The Irish Peasant: A 
on Wages. By J.S. NicHoL- | Sociological Study. Edited 
SON, M.A., D.Sc., Professor from Original Papers by a 
of Political Economy in the GUARDIAN of the Poor in 
University of Edinburgh. IRELAND. 


SERMONS BY A LAY HEADMASTER. Second 
Series. By H. H. ALMOND, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon, LL.D. (Glasg.), 
Headmaster of Loretto School. 38. 6d. : 


SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster Sq., London. 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


M-POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


et 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


yew 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO., *!0Nbon*** 


LONDON 
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Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinbur y 1890; 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


Two Prize¢ 


| IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANORERCHIEFS 


Children's esenigs 1/ (3) s Hemstitched : 
Ladies’ .. < 2/2} | Ladies’ .. — xd 
Gents’ 3/ 3) a,| Gents’ .. oo §635/22 : 








‘IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/0 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 * doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dug 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 


cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


© Domplete ee a comprising upwards of 3000 different Works, post free on application. 


NEW EDItT ll Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS; A 


Study in a well-known Story. By GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Revised and Corrected by the 
Author. W ith an Introductory Note on 
FERDINAND LASSALLE by CLEMENT 
SHORTER, and Photogravure Portrait of 

the Author. 
‘One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith's 

novels.’—Sfectator. 
NEW EDITION of CONAN DOYLE’S REMARK- 


ABLE STORY, ‘A STUDY IN SCARLET.’ 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A STUDY IN SCARLET. By 
A. Conan DoyLe, Author of ‘ Micah 
Clarke,’ ‘ The Sign of Four,’ ‘ The White 
Company,’ etc. With 40 Illustrations by 
GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


‘Few things have been so good of late as Mr. Conan | 


Doyle's ‘‘ Study in Scarlet.”’—Mr. ANDREW LANG. 


NEW EDITION, aps La Tage crown 8vo, cloth 


STORMLIGHT : “or, ‘The Nihilist’s 
Doom. A Story of 
Russia. By J. E. Muppock, F.R.G.S 
With 2 full-page Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE. 

‘Affords a series of ever-changing and thrilling 
incidents, while at the same time it shows the origin, 
the methods, and the resources of Nihilism with realistic 
force. — Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY HERMAN. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

HIS ANGEL: A Romance of the 
Far West. By HENRY HERMAN, Author 
of ‘A Leading Lady,’ ‘ The Silver King’ 
(Play), etc. ; 
Bishops’ Bible,’ ‘Claudian,’ 
veller Returns,’ etc. With 
Illustrations by GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 

‘The book is excellent reading from first to last.’ 


Switzerland and | 


and Part-Author of ‘The | 
‘One Tra- | 
full-page | 





—Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A 


DIPLOMAT’S DIARY.’ 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
VAMPIRES AND MADE- 
MOISELLE RESEDA. By JULIEN 
Gorpon, Author of ‘A Diplomat’s Diary,’ 
*A Successful Man,’ etc. 
‘A clever sketch of contemporary manners. Full of 
charming touches.’— Morning Post. 
THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CAR- | 
PENTRY, Etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
MECHANIC. Being a Complete Guide 
for Amateurs in Household Carpentry and | 
Joinery, Ornamental and Constructional | 
Carpentry and Joinery, and Household 
Building, Art and Practice. New, Re- | 
vised, and Enlarged Edition, with about | 
goo Illustrations of Tools, Processes, | 
Buildings, etc. 
‘ There is a fund of solid information of every kind in | 
the work before us, which entitles it to the proud dis- 


tinction of being a complete ‘‘ Vade-Mecum” of the 
subjects upon which it treats. —Datly Telegraph. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 
emy 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


VIOLIN: MAKING: As It Was and 


As It Is. A Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical Treatise on the Art, for the Use 
of all Violin-Makers and Players, Amateur 
and Professional. Preceded by an Essay 
on the Violin and its Position as a Musical 
Instrument. By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, 
With Photographs, Folding Supplements, 
and 200 Engravings. 


* A book which all who love to hear or play the instru- 
ment will receive with acclamation.’— Yorkshire Post. 


Royal 8vo, goo pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, ras. 


CREATIONS. A Storehouse of setting 
tion and Amusement, in which the Marvels 
of Science are explained and illustrated 
by pleasing experiments and pastimes. 
Translated and enlarged from the French 
of GASTON TISSANDIER by HENRY FRITH. 
With 300 Illustrations. 
“The book may be recommended as a rich storehouse 
of entertainment and instruction.’— The Athenaeum. 
* Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely 
delightful. . . . A more fascinating book of its class we 
have never met with.'—Western Morning News. 








a 8vo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s.; 
full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
DATES. 


Nations; for Universal Reference. Con- 


taining about 12,000 distinct Articles, and | 


120,000 Dates and Facts. Nineteenth 
Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised 


| 


| 


Relating to all Ages and | 


to the Summer of 1889, by BENJAMIN | 
ViNncENT, Librarian of the Royal Institu- | 


tion of Great Britain. 


| 4 WAVERLEY. 5s. 


‘We see no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment 


we expressed upon a former edition, that the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Dates” is the most Universal Book of Refer- 
ence in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English Language.’—7he 7imes. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 
HOOD'S WORKS. 
Printed with great care on the finest paper, comprising 
5400 pages, with about rooo Engravings. In 11 vols., 
demy 8vo, 82s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, 1155. 6d. 


A NEW AND GRE ‘ATLY oe ED EDITION 


COMPLETE WORKS. OF THOMAS HOOD 


Containing all the Writings of the Author of 
the ‘Song of the Shirt,’ also the ‘ aeemnociats | 
of Tom Hood,’ by his Son and Daughter. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Hoop, 
CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, etc. 


| 


Readers ought to know Hood in his entirety. His | 


genius had so many phases, that we do him an injustice 
if we make only a partial acquaintance with his works. 
The present Edition includes all the Published Works 
of the Author. All his own sketches, and others by 
LEEcH, CRUIKSHANK, and HARVEY, are also included. 

“We ‘and welcome this re-issue of the entire works 
of Hood. . Iti is to be hoped it will reach the hands 
of most readers.’— 7he Times. 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
160 STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS : 


Their History and Architecture, from the | 


Earliest Records to the Present Time; 
with Special Accounts of Modern Restora- 
tions. With about 160 Steel Plates, Litho- 
graphic Ground Plans, and 150 Wood En- 
gravings in the Text. In 3 crown 4to 
volumes, handsomely bound, 
grain, parchment sides, gilt edges, 48s.; 
half-paste-grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 42s. 
A cheaper edition of the above work can be had, in 
which the Steel Plates are replaced by Coloured Repro- 
ductions. In 3 volumes, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


half-paste- | 


} 
' 


‘We have nothing but praise for the design and | 


execution of this most interesting work.'—Leeds Times, 
THE COMPLETE WORDSWORTH. 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition, handsomely 
printed on the best paper, and nicely 
bound. In 6 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 
30s.; half-calf, 42s.; THE CENTENARY 
EDITION, in 6 volumes, feap. S8vo, cloth, 


2Is. _ POCKET EDITION, 6 volumes, 
cloth, 
The cme a W illiam Wordsworth is enshrined in the 


hearts of the English people, and no admirer of the 
English poets can dispense with his works. ‘The present 
edition has the following signal advantages: It is com- 

plete, very carefully printed and prepared, and is, more- 

over, the authorized edition, published by arrangement 
with the family of the author. 

THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A 


Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and 
the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and 
Ailments. Edited by GEORGE BLACck, 
M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 
450 Engravings. 

‘Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has 
bestowed upon his work on Household Medicine. He 
has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that 
can be included in such a volume. The work is 
worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce 
real good.’—A thenaum. 

THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 

Crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf, or half-morocco, ros. 6d. 
Enlarged, Recomposed, Revised, Improved. Five 
Hundred and Fifth Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. New 
and Greatly Enlarged and Improved 
Edition, including 360 Additional Pages 
of New Recipes and New Engravings, or 
in all about 

1700 PAGES, WITH THOUSANDS OF RECIPES AND 

INSTRUCTIONS, HUNDREDS OF ENGRAVINGS, AND 

New Co_ourepD CooKEry PLaTEs. 

*,.* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presenta- 
tion Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s 
‘Household Management’ is entitled to the very first 
place. In half-calf or half-morocco, price Half-a-Guinea, 
the book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 
This New Edition contains nearly one-half as much 


THE SELECTED EDITION 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. per volume. 
m= The Best Edition of SCOTT’S 
Novels Published. 

1. IVANHOE. 2. ROB ROY. 3. KENILWORTH. 
THE HEART OF MID- 
6. QUENTIN DURWARD. 7. THE 
ANTIQUARY. 8 GUY MANNERING. 9. THE 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 10. THE FAIR 
MAID OF PERTH. a1. OLD MORTALITY. 
12, REDGAUNTLET. 13. THE MONASTERY. 
EACH MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


LOTHIAN. 


‘Extremely clever illustrations. They are very much 
better than anything of the kind attempted in other 
editions of Scott. — 7 he Athenaeum. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


| WORLD’ S INHABITANTS (THE); 


or, Mankind, Animals, and Plants. Being 
a Popular Account of the Races and 
Nations of Mankind, Past and Present, 
and the Animals and P lants inhabiting the 
great Continents and Islands. By G. T. 
BeTTaANy, M.A., B.Sc. With nearly 
1000 Wood Engravings. 

‘A most valuable, entertaining, and 

volume.’—Shefield Telegraph. 


instructive 


By the Author of, and a Companion Volume to, ‘ The 
World's Inhabitants. 


Royal 8vo, goo pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
WORLD'S RELIGIONS (THE); 
Describing the Doctrines, Kise, Practices, 
Priesthoods, and Moral Teachings of all 


the principal Religions of the Present Day 
and of Past Times. By G. T. BETTANY, 
M.A., B.Sc., Author of ‘The World’s 


Inhabitants,’ etc. With about 300 Wood 
Engravings 

‘It is won derful how well and accurately Mr. Bettany 
has done his work. We may safely recommend it 
as good and useful.’ ~ British Weekly. 

‘A monument of industry and research . . . crammed 
with information. . A work teeming with fact, 
erudition, and illustration.'"—Daily Telegraph. 


WORKS ON CHEIROSOPHY BY E. H. ALLEN. 


Imp. 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


|THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND; 





matter again as the old edition. 


or, The Art of Recognising the Tendencies 
of the Human Mind by the Observation of 
the Formation of the Hands. Translated 
from the French of D’ARPENTIGNY, and 
Edited, with a Commentary on the Text, 
copious Notes, etc., by EDWARD HERON- 
ALLEN, Author of ‘A Manual of Cheiro- 
sophy,’ etc. With Original Plates and 
Explanatory Diagrams, by Miss HORSLEY. 
‘Undoubtedly curious. . . . It is not necessary to 
subscribe to the author's theories in order to derive 
entertainment from its odd, out-of-the-way learning and 
anecdotal illustrations.’"—Dazly News. 


Imp. 16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY : 


A Practical Handbook of Cheirognomy 
and Cheiromancy, by means whereof the 
Past, the Present, and the Future may be 
read in the Formation of the Hands. By 
EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. With Engrav- 
ings by RoSAMUND B. HORSLEY. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘The author is to be 
congratulated on having published a concise and clearly- 
written guide to the study of a subject no doubt interest- 
ing to many.’ 

(Complete in 2 Volumes at ros. 6d. each.) 
DEAN MILMAN’S GIBBON'S ROME. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. With the 
late Dean MILMAN’S copious and very 
valuable Notes; also Notes by Guizot, 
WENCK, and others ; many pages of En- 
gravings and Marginal References through- 
out. In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; 
in 3 volumes, cloth gilt, 22s.; in 4 
volumes, library style, cloth, gilt tops, 
24s.; half-calf, 42s. 

‘ There can be no question that this edition of Gibbon 
is the ONLY ONE extant to which parents and 
guardians, and academical authorities, aught to give 
any measure of countenance.'—London Quarterly 
Review on Dean Milman’s Edition. 


London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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NOTES 


Tue Lords were busied about many things last Friday. 
It was generally agreed in the debate on the Water Com- 
panies Bill that municipalities should be on the same foot- 
ing as private corporations. Lord Clifford of Chudleigh’s 
inquiry regarding the exemption of volunteers from jury 
service elicited a speech from the Earl of Wemyss which 
the War Office must have found truthful but otherwise 
excellent, and one from the Lord Chancellor, who showed 
a lamentable reluctance to encourage volunteering. He 
promised, however, to exempt such volunteers as happen 
to be serving in camp. In the Commons, after an attempt 
to draw the date of the Dissolution from Mr. Balfour, the 
progress of the Clergy Discipline Bill was considered. 
The four Welsh members who tried to avert its second 
reading have done their utmost to block its progress 
through the Grand Committee. Therefore Mr. Balfour, 
in moving that the Grand Committee sit daily, whether 
the House be in session or not, pointed out the neces- 
sity of extreme measures, since thirty-three amendments 
have been moved on nineteen lines. The Welshmen 
tried all sorts of arguments, and again they flouted Mr. 
Gladstone, who supported the Government, with such 
Radicals as Mr. Crawford. The motion was carried by a 
large majority after a long debate, and the House settled 
down to the Irish Local Government Bill, on the motion 
for whose second reading Mr. Barton added considerably to 
the reputation he has gained as a vigorous debater, and 
Mr. Bryce put out a formal statement of the Opposition’s 
objections to the scheme. The scheme has, indeed, its 
objectionable points ; but they are not those mentioned 
of Mr. Bryce. 





On Monday the County Council's Tramway Bill slipped 
through the Commons without discussion, despite five 
notices of opposition. Some one is hugely to blame ; but 
fortunately the Bill is not yet law. 
heavy list of questions the Irish Local Government Bill 


Mr. William O’Brien saw an insult to 


After an unusually 


came up again. 
Ireland in every clause of a measure of mockery and 
imposture invented to gratify Mr. Chamberlain: who, in 
reply, made an excellent case, from his standpoint, in its 
favour. He showed that it grants a perfectly democratic 
franchise, hedged round with such safeguards as need only 
be used in extreme cases, and gives more power to Irish 
Councils than the English now possess. Mr. Tim Healy 
began calmly, but before he had made an end of his 
much-speaking he had reached his best level of Parlia- 
mentary violence. Colonel Saunderson effectively criti- 
cised the opposition, which was continued by Sir George 
Trevelyan on the ground that the Bill is not meant to pass, 
and (because of the cumulative vote) ought not to pass. 
Mr. Jackson defended the postponement of the Bill to 
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the last session of Parliament, since legislation more im- 
mediately beneficial had blocked the way. For the rest, 
it gives local government for the first time to about three- 
fourths of the Irish people: which refutes the argument 
that its foundation is distrust of the voter. The principle 
of the protection of minorities, as the Chief Secretary 
proved, is allowed in every quarter of the House: even by 
the Irish members, so long as it concerns the Catholics of 


Belfast. 





On Tuesday Mr. Sexton’s rather incoherent story about 
an attack made by two hundred men and boys upon a 
pair of Catholic shipbuilders in Belfast was filed for future 
reference. Then Mr. T. W. Russell showed that Colonel 
Nolan had no right to refuse the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill on behalf of the Protestant farmers of Ulster, 
since the last time he went there he was ‘driven from 
the country.’ He also proved that the measure is framed 
on generous lines, and ridiculed the party which now wishes 
to give to the counties what six years ago it refused to 
give to an Irish Parliament—the control of the police. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech referred chiefly (as Mr. Balfour 
afterwards pointed out) to matters quite alien to the pro- 
blem of local government. His first intent was to find 
fault with the Premier's Primrose League speech. Of 
the Bill itself he said little, except in objection to the 
clause for the compulsory dissolution of malversant Coun- 
cils, and to the joint-committees which have worked capi- 
tally in Britain. Mr. Balfour opened by correcting Mr. 
Gladstone’s interpretation of Lord Salisbury’s remarks in 
Covent Garden: then he showed the inequality which 
Mr. Gladstone complained that the Bill established be- 
tween Britain and Ireland is not inequality at all but the 
adaptation of existing methods to the scheme; and, having 
completely demolished the ex-Premier’s pyramid of minor 
objections, he analysed the opposition to the Bill which 
is grounded on the fact that it cannot be a stepping-stone 
for Home Rule. The second reading was voted by 339 
to 247. Dr. Cameron’s motion for the Disestablishment 
of the Scottish Church got but a poor show. The debate 
excited little interest, and the proposition was rejected 
in favour of Mr. Finlay’s, which is intended to promote 
reunion. 





Tue Commons devoted Wednesday to the considera- 
tion of the Electors’ Qualification and Registration Bill, 
which provides for the appointment of an officer charged 
with the duty of placing eligible voters on the roll, the 
reduction of the period of residence to three months, the 
repeal of disability for non-payment of local rates, and 
other alterations more or Jess important. Mr. Stansfeld 
moved the second reading in a conciliatory speech, which 
had no effect, however, on Mr. Lowther, who urged the 
rejection of the measure on the score that the proposed 
changes are so many and so material as to virtually 
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constitute a new Reform Bill. The Solicitor-General, while 
emphatic in his condemnation of the projected repeal of 
the payment of rates qualification, and of the reduction 
of the period of occupation to three months, stated that, 
as these are not essential to the reform of the registration 
system, the Government did not deem it necessary to 
oppose the measure. For once the Solicitor-General 
secured the commendation of Sir William Harcourt, who 
praised his ‘ extremely moderate and reasonable speech.’ 
The First Lord also explained that the Government, 
though in nowise committed to the Bill, was not averse 
from registration reform; and the second reading was 
carried by 295 to 88. 





On Thursday the Commons rejected several frivolous 
proposals concerning the Birmingham Corporation Water 
Bill as amended. The Kanakas suddenly interested Mr. 
Samuel Smith, who based an allegation of irregularities in 
connection with their enforced labour on a Times letter, 
which avowedly refers to a period when these were acknow- 
ledged. Declining to accept defeat, he returned to the 
charge in Committee of Supply ; but Baron de Worms de- 
clared that, under the safeguards provided, Queensland is 
entitled to import any labour she deems necessary. Having 
discovered that a relative of the Prime Minister is inter- 
ested in the Persian Tobacco Corporation, Mr. Labouchere 
condemned the Government action in the matter. Mr. 
Lowther explained that the concession from Persia had 
been obtained without the knowledge of the Government, 
which merely supported arbitration after it had been can- 
celled. The Irish Secretary reported that inquiry re- 
vealed Mr. Sexton's new Belfast Riot to have been nothing 
more than a street fight between two boys of fourteen. 
On the Vote to Account, an old-fashioned exchange of 
courtesies took place between the First Lord and Mr. Glad- 
stone over the order of business. The First Commissioner 
of Works declined a request by Dr. Tanner for orange-trees 
on the river terrace at St. Stephens, and other privileges 
like unto those enjoyed by American Senators. 





Tue Duke of Argyll, in his address to the Liberal 
Unionist Federation on Monday, spoke to a resolution 
it well behoved such a gathering to pass: declaring that 
a ‘ policy of studied concealment is inconsistentwith the 
first principles of the Liberal party.’ Of course, The 
National Observer has nothing to do with Liberal prin- 
ciples ; but Mr. Gladstone’s policy must be particularly 
disgusting to those who uphold long and respectable tradi- 
tion, as it is calculated to excite the contempt of all honest 
men. His Grace had seen the words, ‘a course of unpre- 
cedented political deception,’ in a newspaper, and found 
that Mr. Gladstone had applied them to Mr. Balfour's con- 
duct of the House. But the Gladstonian leaders them- 
selves play a game of political thimble-rigging. They 
provide no arguments to answer : ‘ nothing but platitudes 
and chaff and passion and ambiguities.’ Their party treats 
the subject with a ‘horrid mixture of passion, credulity, 
and concealment.’ Never had a great question been so 
ignobly treated. 





Somesopy will be very much to blame if the letter on 
Gladstonian Statistics which Mr. T. W. Russell contributed 
to a faraway corner of last Saturday’s Times is not circu- 
lated extensively in leaflet form. Professor Munro, the 
Radical candidate for Mr. Balfour’s seat, himself an Ulster- 
man, brought up a series of tables to prove that the pro- 
sperity of Ireland has declined under present rule, even as 
compared with its prosperity under Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
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Balfour dealt with his assertions about pauperism—as The 
National Observer recorded at the time. Now Mr. Russell 
takes every figure, and proves its direct opposition to Mr. 
Munro’s conclusions. The Post-Office Savings Bank shows 
an increase of investments of £1,107,000, and the joint- 
stock banks show £594,000 in Mr. Balfour's favour. From 
1886 to 1890 local loans—-which Mr. Munro takes for a 
sign of decrepitude—had increased by about £115,000 
annually. From his statement of the decline of agriculture 
the Professor omitted the figures relating to clover and 
meadowland : likewise the tremendous increase in stock. 
The augmented output from distilleries and breweries he 
takes as a sign of deeay. But Mr. Russell shows that the 
export trade in porter and spirits has grown largely in the 
last four years. Finally: Mr. Munro declares that the 
linen trade is flickering because the number of hand-looms 
has fallen. But he altogether disregards the remarkable 
increase in power-looms. Moreover, there were 68,158 
linen-workers in 1885. In 1890 there were 71,788. The 
mileage and receipts of railway companies are also en- 
larged. Statistics, as everybody knows, can prove any- 
thing. But Mr. Munro cannot make them prove a decline 
in Irish prosperity. 





To those who still question the wisdom of the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares, and wonder what business Britain 
has in Egypt—if any such there be—a course of the 
Canal shipping statistics may be prescribed. The tables 
published this week of the tonnage passed in 1891 
exhibit an enormous increase of traffic, more particu- 
larly of British traffic. Compared to 1890, the net 
tonnage leaped up by 1,808,000 tons, and the dues col- 
lected rose by sixteen and a-half millions of franes, 
Nearly 87 per|cent. of the merchant vessels and 89} per 
cent. of the tonnage passing through this great gateway of 
Eastern trade are British, We more than hold our own, 
while other nations lose ground. Even the Germans, while 
the number and tonnage of their vessels steadily increase, 
cannot keep pace with the general growth of the traffic 
caused by the development of the British shipping trade 
that makes use of the Canal. Our predominance at the 
moment is unchallenged, and only by a policy of insanity 
could it be jeopardised. 


Tue expeditionary force despatched from Lagos against 





the insurgent Jebus has given an excellent account of 
itself. Its task was one of no ordinary peril and diffi- 
culty. The Jebus had gathered an army of about seven 
thousand upon a position of great strategic strength, pro- 
tected by a river in front and dense jungle on either side. 
Our force—chiefly native levies officered by British men 
—had to cut its way through a deep ravine, flanked by 
forest swarming with the enemy. After four days’ fight- 
ing we crossed the stream, waist deep, and in face of 
a withering fire ; and soon the enemy was utterly routed 
and scattered, leaving, it is estimated, four hundred men, 
including twenty chiefs, dead on the field. On the 
British side four men were killed and forty-two wounded; 
one native officer was shot dead, and three British officers 
—Captain Hardinge, Captain Owen, and Lieutenant Lawrie 
—were slightly hurt. The King has been captured and 
brought in: heartily glad, it is said, that the war is over. 
It seems to have been an affair admirably planned and 
gallantly executed, and it should make a great impression 
on the native mind in West Africa. 





France is awkwardly placed in the same troubled and 
shady region of colonisation. ‘The Dahomeyans are still 
besieging Porto Novo and Kotonou on the Slave Coast, 
and so far nothing has been done to teach King Behanzin 
to keep his distance. On the margin of the Sahara 
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certain desert tribes over whom the Sultan of Morocco 
claims authority have ceased to pay tribute, and indicated a 
wish to place themselves under the protectorate of France. 
Muley Hassan is not minded to have his territory con- 
tracted in this quarter, and has sent an expedition to 
the oases of Tuat to collect the tribute and correct the 
waverers, after the fashion of the Moors. Consolation is 
found at Paris inthe news from Lake Tchad. Two missing 
expeditions have emerged in that neighbourhood: one, 
that of Commandant Monteil, having been engaged in ex- 
ploring the region between the great bend of the Niger 
and the Lake; while the other, under Lieutenant Mizon, 
has been annexing territory and clearing up geographical 
problems on the watershed between the basins of the 
Congo and the Niger. By means of these two journeys, 
the Temps takes care to inform us, ‘a preponderant 
situation in Central Africa and the Tchad basin and the 
joining of the Central Sudan possessions to the French 
Congo stations’ has been assured. 





Last Tuesday's meeting of the London County Council 
was remarkably businesslike. Mr. Dickinson’s statement 
on the Water Supply showed that the Council had been 
well advised to wait the issue of the Royal Commission’s 
report, since for the present it is unable to act in co-opera- 
tion with the City. But Parliament has granted full powers 
of inquiry, so that the question is within view of a settle- 
ment. After some business connected with the new loan, 
the report of the Special Committee on Organisation was 
heard, and a permanent committee is to be chosen on 
whom will rest the appointment of officials. With it, as 
Lord Rosebery explained some weeks ago, will lie the 
responsibility of concocting a policy and preventing some 
of the absurd mistakes which, more than any Socialistic 
dreamings, have brought ridicule upon the Council. But 
a most profitable sitting ended characteristically. The 
Sabbatarians were in arms because some one had said that 
dance-music is played in the Parks on Sunday. And the 
interminable debate on fair wages made so little progress 
that it is to have a meeting all to itself. 





Tue Mississippi has overflowed its banks and laid an enor- 
mous area of country under water. In and round St. Louis 
alone the damage is estimated at eleven million dollars. 
Many thousands of workpeople have been thrown idle by 
the flooding of factories, and hundreds of farmers have been 
ruined. By the bursting of the levees in Arkansas thirty- 
two persons are said to have been drowned and ten thou- 
sand rendered homeless ; and in some districts there is an 
apprehension of famine. There have been great fires, 
railway collisions, and gunpowder explosions in New York 
State and other parts of the Union ; but these are every 
week’s news. More unusual is the story of the wreck 
of a Brazilian war-ship and the drowning of one hun- 
dred of her crew, on the Uruguayan coast. In her the 
Republic loses one of its few seagoing and serviceable 
armour-clads. More painful still, from the British point of 
view, are the details that come in concerning the terrible 
cyclone that lately devastated the Mauritius. It is one of 
the worst disasters that has ever visited that tempest- 
ridden island. The Mayor of Port Louis reports that one- 
third of the town has been laid in ruins. The hurricane 
is said to have reached a velocity of a hundred and twenty 
miles per hour, and the trees, houses, churches, and sugar- 
mills it encountered in its track were swept away like straws. 
In Port Louis alone six hundred persons were killed, and 
the loss of life throughout the island is put as high as fifteen 
hundred, Thousands of the poorer inhabitants are left 
homeless, and an urgent appeal, which is not to pass un- 
heeded, has been made to this country for help. 
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THE IRISH BILL 


[* the four nights’ debate on the second reading of 
the Irish Government Bill there were three speeches : 
Mr. Chamberlain’s, Mr. Balfour’s, and Mr. Gladstone’s. 
The rest was not silence but something much less re- 
spectable: was talk from the teeth outwards, and for 
the more effectual wasting of time. The speakers them- 
selves could not so much as pretend to be more than 
taking part in a very spiritless imposture. Mr. Sexton’s 
wail over his outraged country was flat, and the effect 
of Mr. Healy’s attempt to assert himself by sheer force 
of insolence was deadened by the present recollection 
of the House that he had absented himself in the first 
nights of the debate for the purpose of pouring in- 
solence yet more insolent upon Mr. Dillon. It was 
not until the last evening that the hollow discussion 
began to take substance, and the Ministerial ma- 
jority of ninety-two conferred a kind of retrospec- 
tive dignity on the whole debate. This majority 
was unexpectedly large, and is to be welcomed in that 
it strengthens the Unionist party, though we could 
wish it had been given to another Bill. Then, too, 
the vote was taken after a parliamentary combat in good 
traditional form, and of exceptional interest in itself. 
The comparative ineffectiveness of Mr. Gladstone was 
partly due to causes which do not enhance the credit of 
Mr. Balfour's victory. The Opposition leader's speech 
may have reminded some hearers—as it certainly has 
many readers—of an interesting, but pathetic, and 
even painful, experience of the effort of a veteran 
singer in whom skill and training have outlived his 
voice. It was the speech of one who had been the 
most formidable and adroit of debaters; but twenty 
years ago Mr. Gladstone would not have made that 
ill-chosen quotation from Mr. Goschen (which, in fact, 
told against his own case), nor would he have been 
caught tripping over the provisions of the Education 
Act. His was a position whose defence demanded a 
suppleness and an accuracy of hand that are no longer 
his to show; and he failed to defend it. By no dexterity 
of argument could he dissemble the essential poverty 
of his case. But for that poverty he is himself re- 
sponsible. And Mr. Balfour and Mr. Balfour's party, 
even if they have been helped by the failing of the 
politician’s powers, have a:right to take every credit 
to themselves for effectively opposing the policy. 

The Leader of the House might also, if it were 
decent so to do, claim some credit for the dexterity 
with which he conducted a none too easy case. There 
was more than a little egg-dancing on both sides of the 
Treasury table. Mr. Gladstone had difficulties, mostly 
of his own creation, in arguing that Mr. Balfour's safe- 
guards are an insult to Ireland. But Mr. Balfour also 
had to be exceedingly careful, in defending these same 
safeguards, not to carry his defence to the point at 
which it would amount to a demonstration that to Ire- 


land no Local Government can be safely granted at all. _ 


Nor are we convinced that the younger player had any 
more advantage in this contest of skill than he might 
lay to the account of his youth with equal truth 
and modesty. Mr. Gladstone failed to convince when 
he argued that the cumulative vote is an injustice 
because it will give disproportionate power to a small 
minority of cesspayers. But when Mr. Balfour tri- 
umphantly proved that, without the cumulative vote, 
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a handful of cesspayers, which as a matter of fact pays 
the bulk of the cess, would be taxable to any extent 
by a majority which cannot be trusted to behave with 
common fairness, he gave an excellent reason for not 
allowing that majority any power of control in expen- 
diture whatever. No Local Government Bill would be 
the effective safeguard in this case. The safeguard 
of safeguards—the power of two judges to dissolve a 
County Council for ‘oppression’—has itself been left in 
a condition which calls for rectification and definition 
in Committee. From Mr. Chamberlain, who spoke on 
Monday night without contradiction from the Treasury 
Bench, we learned that the scope of this safeguard is 
eminently modest. Indeed, it will only amount to 
this: that, whereas the judges in England can send a 
contumacious public body to prison, in Ireland, in the 
case of the County and Barony Councils, they will only 
be able to dissolve the said offending body. This is a 
very mild-mannered safeguard; and it is surprising 
that Irishmen should consider themselves insulted by 
it. But this is not all, nor anything like it. Dissolu- 
tion may be followed by a three years’ suspension of 
election, and during that time the place of the sup- 
pressed Council will be taken by nominees of the 
Castle. Mr. Balfour argues that this is neither novelty 
nor insult, since very similar measures may be taken 
by ‘administrative order’ against an Irish Poor Law 
or an English Education Board. But, again, there 
is a difference. The authority which suspends either 
of these Boards is a State Department, represented 
in the Commons, and liable to be called upon to 
answer for itself therein. This is not the case with 
the judges. They are not members of a Depart- 
ment, and their acts ought not to be subject to inces- 
sant revision in the House. But that they will be 
liable to such revision, if Mr. Balfour’s Bill go through 
with this clause in working order, may be taken as 
certain. In truth, we are as little in love with this 
safeguard as we were at the beginning. Some power 
there must no doubt be to check a Council which is 
abusing its legal rights; but that power should be in 
administrative hands, and should itself be answerable 
in Parliament. The courts will have enough to do if 
they be left in possession of their old power to punish 
offences against the law in the usual legal way. 

It was no doubt quite as much a desire to escape the 
tiresome task before him as the feeling that he had a 
good case which induced Mr. Gladstone to indulge in 
excursions and alarums against the Marquess of Salis- 
bury. We shall not go back upon the incident which 
some call the incitement of Ulster and others the pro- 
phecy that Ulster would be incited. It is the more 
useless to do so because we observe with concern (for 
them) that those persons, largely our best friends, who 
take the latter view differ radically from ourselves as to 
the meaning of some of the commonest words in the 
English language. That being the case, argument be- 
comes idle. It is more to the purpose to note Mr. 
Balfour's adhesion to the opinions of the Prime Minister, 
and the dexterity with which, while signing them with 
uplifted hand, so to speak, as men swore the Cove- 
nant, he contrived to make them thoroughly orthodox. 
Mr. Balfour is of opinion that Ulster will resist, and— 
not, what should be so superfluous to say, that Ulster 
will be right, but—that this fact deprives the Home 
Rule policy of its one decent excuse, since it proves the 
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absolute impossibility of its bringing peace to Ireland. 
Now, this is an orthodox nail, and a good nail, and a 
nail which the British Separatist regards with peculiar 
loathing and fear. Therefore was it the more meri- 
torious in Mr. Balfour to drive it into him up to the 
very head. It may be that reflection on the immense 
difficulty he will find in explaining this point at the 
General Election has something to do with the marked 
disinclination of the Opposition to clamour in any 
emphasis for Dissolution. 





WHIG AND TORY 


ARL GREY, a peer of mickle trust and power, 
sometime, moreover, a Whig Minister—in the 
day of the Anti-Corn Law League—has given the 
labour of his mind to the M‘Kinley Tariff. He has 
dedicated his pamphlet on The Commercial Policy of 
the British Maemillan) to the 
Canadians. He found it easy, he says (he or Lord 
Elgin), to argue them out of treason into loyalty : and 
he hopes now to convince them of their fiscal errors. 
Their population, in spite of emigrant ships, falls 
below the sum which should result of natural increase. 
The country is not prospering. And the reason thereof 
is clear: it is because Sir John Macdonald was no 
worshipper of Adam Smith. Whereupon Earl Grey 
begs to call attention once more to the merits of Free 
Trade. The good Farl’s pamphlet, in itself, is not 
worth reading. He sits, as becomes a Whig of his 
type, altogether above the smoke and stir of this dim 
spot of earth. He is free from the low-thoughted 
cares of expediency. Not that he is a Quaker. The 
chiefest advantage of his proposed abolition of tariffs 
is that ‘a profit might be derived from setting up 
shops on British territory in places to which Americans 
might resort to buy goods which are made artificially 
expensive in their own country.’ But (apart from his 
weakness for smuggling) Earl Grey lives in the spirit 
of benevolence which was affected by our fathers. And 
he is persuaded that ‘ by returning avowedly and com- 
pletely to the policy of 1846, and abstaining from all 
negotiations with foreign Powers as to their duties on 
our exports, our own Government might exercise a 
powerful influence on the course of trade. 

Lord Salisbury, whose experience of affairs is at least 
more recent than Ear] Grey’s, thinks quite other. But 
this is because Lord Salisbury is a Tory. We live, 
he said last week, in an age of tariff wars. Every 
nation is trying—not only to protect its own industries 
but—to get leave, or reasonable conditions, to trade 
with its neighbours. Now, he that goes to market must 
take money with him: and he that fights must fight 
with weapons of war. We have begun, in this particu- 
lar combat, by stripping ourselves of our weapons and 
by spoiling our market. We cannot sell all our stuffs 
in Central Africa, and we have to chaffer with our fel- 
lows in Europe for leave to trade with them. But 
always we start our negotiations by admitting that we 
are (and intend to remain) absolute Free Traders. Con- 
sequently, we have nothing to give ; and nothing (even) 
to threaten to take away. On these terms, says Lord 
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Salisbury, it is impossible to do business. The truth is 
that the Manchester School, failing to understand war 
or diplomacy, had the skill to make a virtue of trying 
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to dispense with both. Fifty years ago everybody be- 
lieved that Free Trade had conquered the werld: Mill 
wrote of These States as of a country in which Protec- 
tion was ‘not wholly given up. The preachers of one 
veneration have become the persecutors of the next. 
But persecution always ends by becoming ridiculous. 
There be to this day who say—We are wise: and the 
law of Adam Smith is with us. But the pen of the 
scribes is in vain: the wise men are ashamed, they are 
dismayed and disregarded: and the nation has slidden 
back with a great backsliding. Nobody reads the Eco- 
nomists now—except Lord Salisbury himself. That he 
reads them is plain: from his speech at Hastings. The 
persons who sit in newspaper offices, in attending to 
such Rabbis as Earl Grey, have forgotten the Prophets. 
Each of the Premier’s startling unorthodoxies has its 
chapter and verse in Mill or in Adam Smith. It was 
an axiom of the old school, for example, that ‘ restric- 
tions on the commercial intercourse of nations differ in 
form only from acts of war >; and that ‘such acts in- 
evitably provoke retaliation.” Here is Lord Salisbury’s 
first indiscretion: with the difference that the Man- 
chester School was for Peace at any Price—(its ‘in- 
evitably ’ only applying to the other side), and We, on 
the contrary, may prefer to take it fighting. Lord 
Salisbury appeals from tradition to common sense. ‘To 
allege authority in matters of demonstration is as im- 
pertinent as to bring evidence of character in sup- 
port of scientific proof. 
quoth Mr. Thorold Rogers, is a slow, hesitating, and 
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uncertain science, because it has been burdened by 
great reputations. Again: I grant (says Mill, in his 
chapter on Protection) that a country which prohibits 
some foreign commodities does, cateris paribus, obtain 
those which it does not prohibit at a less price than it 
would otherwise have to pay. In other words, a country 
which destroys certain branches of foreign trade (thereby 
annihilating a general gain to the world) does draw to 
itself, at the expense of foreigners, a larger share of 
profit than would else belong to it. (Book v. chap. x.) 
But this it can only do if foreigners do not main- 
tain equivalent prohibitions or restrictions against its 
The M‘Kinley Bill, that is, was possible 
(1) because we are a peaceful folk, and (2) because 
we chance to be unable to afford to lay duties on 
American produce, Mill, having admitted thus much, 
was reduced to crushing retaliation again by talk of 
‘collective churlishness’ and of ‘ the greatest amount 
of good to mankind on the whole*: a thing with which 
no British statesman has to do. 

It is too late, maybe, to attack These States ; but 
the Continent may be induced to hear reason. We 
have had enough of Whiggery. Lord Salisbury need 
not imagine that the Tory party or the masses are 
afraid of government. We will have no slavery to 
doctrine, but hand-to-mouth sagacity. There is nothing 
so short-sighted as legislation on first principles. There 
is no better cause than defence ; and your dry lords and 
budge doctors may go hang. 


commodities. 





THE CYCLING NUISANCE 
ANY and curious and creditable are the punish- 
ments which school-boys have devised for the 


Sneak. Sometimes—in the days before Radicals were 
VOL. Vill. 
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—the masters would so far sympathise as to share 
a penalty equally between| a tale-bearer and_ his 
victim. Nowadays the authorities have other manners. 
To ‘round on a chum” is gcarce a capital offence ; 
‘cubicles’ have put an end tp tossing the wretch in a 
blanket, although there are still taps and pumps under 
which his head may be—and is—soused. Our national 
contempt for the creature is diminishing—most unfor- 
tunately. School-boys cannot know that the Sneak is 
the son of his father. And the father—or the Sneak 
himself after he has left school—writes letters to the 


press. ‘There are Sneaks in the Commons who ask 
questions. There are Sneaks who make complaints on 


political matters to Radical editors. But worst of all 
is the Sneak who, whenever anything in his trivial round 
of life annoys him, confides his trouble to the public 
through one or two journals of which it shall only be 
said here that they ought to know better than allow 
such ‘ goings-on.’ Like the stallion (of Holy Writ), 
he raiseth his voice aloud whenever one sitteth upon 
him: and lately he has done his utmost to beat down 
the neck of the cyclist. 

Now, the cyclist is either a confirmed pot-hunter or a 
maniac who under certain conditions may be dangerous 
to the community. Of course, there are sane men who 
amuse themselves that way ; but these remarks are not 
for them. And of the pot-hunter, so long as he keeps 
to his cinder-track, there is little to say here. His is 
the poorest sport in the world: except for the finishes. 
Its physical effects are disastrous. Training is well 
enough in a general way; but the training which 
divides a man’s time with a rough equality between 
sleeping, gorging, and sprinting, which crooks the 
spine and diverts all the strength to a limited set of 
muscles, is in the end mischievous. Moreover, the 
professional cyclist—like all professionals except a few 
cricketers—is an unsavoury rascal: and the amateur 
used to be a shady customer also. His early history 
does not excite admiration, although matters are some- 
thing better now. But it is the roadster against whom 
the Sneak has neighed. His pleasure is as evil in its 
Yet every man is at liberty 
to bring destruction upon himself in his own way ; and 
so long as he rides quietly into the City or takes his 
spin along a country road in a comparatively decent 
fashion, there is little to urge against him. But he is 
rather too fond of showing the utmost of his speed in 
crowded thoroughfares; and in the country—well, in 


physical effects as racing. 


the country he generally contrives to remind you of 
the gentlemen who ‘walked down the road, those of 
them that could walk, thirteen in a row, singing a 
comic chorus quietly to themselves.” His miniature 
fog-horn is a nuisance that rivals the last popular song. 
When he is there the hedge inn ceases to be a paradise 
of rural delights. He has the insolence in manners and 
speech that comes of a feeling of swiftness and security. 
Many gentlemen cycle, but the average cyclist is a cad. 
So long as he keeps himself to a comparatively rational 
But 
when he makes the pace furiously, or insults the 
ladies he overtakes, or fails to carry a light, then there 
is the law. 

We have no sympathy with the Sneak. But we cannot 
regret that he has stimulated the Metropolitan Police 
authorities to increased energy in these matters. The 


speed and bearing, no one can object to him. 
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nuisance, however, is worse outside their district. The 
recent death of a well-known rider has probably put an 
end to road-racing : which is already punishable at law. 
We should like to see a few smart punishments provided 
for the rowdies who go out on the randan past ‘the Welsh 
*Arp which is “Endon way, or howl and ‘lark’ round 
and about Epping Forest, or make Surrey hideous. Of 
course, it is precisely where the police are few and feeble 
that these gentry do most disport themselves. If they 
are entirely alone, there is no reason why they should 
not ‘ raise Cain’ to their hearts’ content. But, for the 
security of foot-passengers in the absence of the police, 
there ought to be some means of identification. Where- 
fore, let bicycles be licensed, and let each machine bear 
its number like a cab. It will serve in the day-time, 
at least. A fairly heavy tax will add its little to the 
revenue ; and bicyclists—who often manage to pay £20 
for a machine: frequently by instalments—can easily 
afford the same. If they cannot, so much the better : 
they shall carry on their diversions afoot, where orderly 
people are less at a disadvantage. 





COLUMBIA, HAPPY LAND! 
\ HOEVER pay the piper, there is none like 


your thoroughbred Democrat to call the tune. 
Indeed, it would seem that only under a democratic 
system is it possible to achieve an acme of individual 
luxury at the expense of the community at large ; and 
that not furtively and in hugger-mugger and in terror 
of exposure, but boldly, as it were in a white waistcoat, 
in the eye of day. Tammany is ancient history now; 
and the purpose of the Pensions Bureau is merely, it is 
believed, to secure a modest competency to the useful 
voter. But, according to T’he New York World, the 
Senate House—or rather ‘the Senate wing of the 
Capitol "—at Washington is run on such principles and 
with so careful a regard for the comfort of its occupants 
as in itself to offer a career, as in itself to be an in- 
spiration strong enough to start any number of aspiring 
young men on the political cinder-path. 

To begin with, interest in any particular piece of 
business being the worst kind of bad form, the Senator 
is seldom called upon to attend to any concerns but 
his own. If his conscience oblige him to utterance, 
it is not easy to get anybody to listen to him. The 
moment he gets on his legs, ‘out the majority of the 
Senators troop, and ‘ the occasion is most rare’ when 
he ‘ addresses as many as a score of his colleagues.’ In 
These States, where everybody is an orator, and to be 
debarred from public speaking is to live not more than 
half your life, this is perhaps a difficulty and a bore. But 
think of the compensations! Your desk of ‘ polished rose- 
wood, a‘ modelof convenience as well as beauty,’ a little 
Promised Land (as it were) of penholders, inkstands, 
stationery, and ‘handsome portfolios (to be used in 
carrying about documents), stamped in gold with your 
initials, and ‘ elegantly bound copies of the Constitution 
of the United States’ and such inspiring literature— 
why, your desk alone is ideal enough to absorb the 
aspirations of an ordinary man! Then, you have but 
to clap your hands and attendant spirits hurry to you 
bearing iced-water or beakers of what is technically called 
‘cold tea.’ In the hairdressing department—Reserved 
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Exclusively for Senators—you may get yourself bar- 
bered ten times o’er at the cost of a grateful and 
ungrudging country: Sundays and week-days alike, 
you may be clothes-brushed, farded, powdered, per- 
fumed, shoe-blacked, and supplied with quinine pills as 
well. Luxurious Turkish baths, manned by a noble 
staff of experts, are ever at your disposal. ‘The Botani- 
cal Gardens (‘ under the control of the Library Com- 
mittee’) supply you with flowers at the rate of three or 
four baskets a-week ; and if, being a bachelor, you have 
special uses for them, you ‘ may leave an address with 
the superintendent.” But the best of all awaits you in 
the Committee-Rooms, which, if your merits have made 
you Chairman, you are privileged to regard as your 
‘private territory.” A spring-lock secures you from 
intrusion, any way ; your feet are ankle-deep in velvet 
pile ; ‘couches and chairs are heavily upholstered in 
the finest leather’; a refrigerator ‘ containing supplies 
of Apollinaris and * cold tea™’ is ‘cleverly masked be- 
hind a bookcase’; here you may lunch and dine, alone 
or at a table full of guests ; if your fancy roam in the 
direction of ‘a pretty typewriter, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms is instant in attendance with ‘a handsomely 
embroidered Japanese screen, in whose shadow the fair 
convenience is ‘ quite secure from observation or inter- 
ruption.’ And why every native of America is not a 
professional politician and a Senator, why he is so often 
content to be a simple Colonel—this, we say, is a pro- 
blem that demands the instant attention of Columbia’s 
Darling Fictionist, the earnest Mr. Howells. 

Nor is this all. If you be fond of travel, and feel a 
little in want of ‘tone, and have had enough of the 
quinine pills Reserved Exclusively for senatorial use, 
and the Pretty Typewriter have become less pretty and 
more typewriter than she used, and you fancy Alaska 
for a change, then all you have to do is ‘ to introduce 
a resolution inquiring into the conditions of seal-life 
along the Alaskan shores, and you are ‘ promptly ap- 
pointed Chairman of a Select Committee, with a fund 
at your disposal of ‘ from £1000 to £2000 . . . drawn 
from the contingent fund of the Senate.” And this you 
may do without reproach as without fear ; inasmuch as 
yours is but one of ‘a dozen similar junkets, the effects 
of ‘ resolutions” like your own. Some Senators, it is 
darkly hinted, are content ‘to enjoy themselves while 
carrying home the bodies’ of such colleagues as have 
‘happened to die during a Session.” But that, on the 
face of it, is but a base and grovelling way of taking 
advantage of the public favour. It is the kind of 
thing an Irish patriot (of the third, or Silent, class) 
might stoop to; but we trust that the Senators who 
are for it are not many. One is not a Senator for 
nothing, que diable! The line must be drawn some- 
where : if only out of respect for one’s opportunities in 
the way of stationery, and ‘ cold tea,’ and ‘ handsomely 
embroidered Japanese screens,’ and so forth. And it is 
earnestly to be hoped that those Senators who, 


‘ With all These States before them where to choose 
Their sphere of tour, and Uncle Sam their guide 


(and paymaster), are yet well pleased to do duty as 
amateur Chief Mourners, are few in number and most 
inconspicuous in kind. 

It is not stated whether or not the ‘cold tea’—a 
Lawsonian euphemism for any sort of strong waters—is 
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supplied on the same terms as the cosmetics, the pills, 
the typewriters, the nosegays, the Turkish baths, and 
all the other senatorial privileges. But, leaving this 
item in doubt, the bill is none the less a very handsome 
one. In ‘salaries and mileage’ the Senate cost the 
country £97,000 last year ; in ‘ salaries to officers, clerks, 
and other employees ’—typewriters, it is assumed, 
among them—over £82,000 ; in baths, pills, barbers, 
shoeblacks, ‘ and other luxuries, upwards of £43,000 ; 
‘all told, in fact, ‘a quarter of a million sterling .. . 
for a single year. ‘True, the Senate is considered ‘ the 
finest gentleman’s club in the land’; and true, a 
quarter of a million, when you consider what is done 
with it, and what lots of stationery is supplied for it, 
is not so very serious after all. To ourselves, indeed, 
it seems so moderate a sum that we can easily picture 
the American Taxpayer in act to slap his thigh as he 
considers it, and reflects with decent pride that, when 
all is said, his Senate costs him less than an effete and 
useless Monarchy costs the purblind Britisher. No 
doubt the piper’s fee is tolerably heavy ; but it was a 
set of Democrats that called the tune, and to pay up 
is for another (and larger and poorer) set of Democrats 
a delight as well as a necessity. ‘This shows, for one 
thing, how much it costs Columbia (Happy Land !) to 
salve the feelings of a certain number of her sons de- 
barred from oratory ; for another, how exceedingly falla- 
cious is the Democratic Fallacy ; for a third, how delight- 
fully easy it is to be a Democrat at the expense of other 
Democrats ; and for a fourth and last, how extremely 
unselfish are those Democrats of ours who would demo- 
craticise existing institutions, 


TWO ARMY BILLS 


N the Continent they deal with matters military 
quite other than (as here) by appointing Commis- 

sions of Inquiry whose recommendations are no sooner 
made than they are consigned to the War Office—which 
is official English for waste-paper basket. Nay : seldom 
a year passes but the machine is overhauled, with the 
double object of improving efficiency and rectifying 
defect. Thus, you read that M. de Freycinet, the 
Carnot of modern France, has laid Bills of army re- 
form before the Cabinet ; while the outlines of a similar 
measure, to be submitted to the German Reichstag, 
have appeared in the columns of the Berlin Post. The 
purport of the former scheme is characteristic of the 
politician who, though inept as Prime Minister—(did 
not Gambetta say with truth, ‘ Freycinet n’est pas une 
volonté, c'est une nolonté* ?)—can certainly administer 
a Department of State to the general admiration. The 
service with the colours remains,as before, for three years; 
but that with the reserve is to be raised from seven 
years to ten. Further (to the confusion of Mr. Stan- 
hope), the mixed regiments, composed of one battalion 
from the active army and two from the territorial, are 
to be abolished, and in their stead homogeneous bodies 
of the first line or the reserve are to be created. A 
subsidiary proposal infuses new blood into the higher 
tanks by providing for the compulsory retirement of 
officers after twenty-five years’ service, instead of thirty 
as heretofore. Thus far the Gaul; while the Teuton 
Purposes, if not this session then the next, to effect the 
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gradual reduction from a three to a two years’ term of 
service for al! arms except the cavalry. 

Neither piece of legislation implies a sheathing of the 
sword ; on the contrary, both entail an increase of ex- 
penditure and an accession of numerical strength. As 
for real aptitude, apart from paper potency, plainly it 
is more likely to be attained by M. de Freycinet than 
by Count von Caprivi, who is understood to father the 
German military Bill. If the French Minister of War 
secure the approval of the Chamber he will have made 
the impact of the French attack at once steadier and 
weightier, without vitally weakening the nation’s capa- 
city for defence as comprised in the territorial army ; 
for by the time the soldier reaches that third stage of 
his twenty-five years’ experience he has become past- 
master of his art. The really important season is 
always the apprenticeship with the active regiments ; 
and, man for man, that force must clearly be the 
more dependable whose training is for the longer 
not the shorter spell. Indeed, the docking of service 
in contemplation at Berlin must have cost the would- 
be organisers of victory much searching of heart. 
For it must always be an open question whether 
you can turn out the genuine article within four-and- 
twenty months, or merely a sample that looks well on 
parade but collapses under the wear and tear of war. 
Granted intelligence—and the brain of the German 
conscript is of superior capacity to the average—drill at 
least can be acquired in the time ; but what of marks- 
manship ? Can that be secured ? and is it not the case 
that the fortunes of the next war will depend more 
than ever upon individual prowess and less upon rule of 
thumb? Regulars are one thing, militia another: and 
a compromise between the two evolves, as is the case 
with all mongrels, only the weaknesses of the distinctive 
The conclusion, then, is that the Govern- 





systems. 
ment has been overpersuaded, against its better judg- 
ment, by the commercial and agricultural interests, 
which grudge the enforced abstinence of German man- 
hood from the counter and the plough. But the lighten- 
ing of the military burden will at least be effected at 
a convenient season: a season, as Lord Salisbury has 
remarked, when the tranquillity of Europe is profound. 
Indeed, the completeness of the calm is demonstrated by 
the fact that the more ill-conditioned of the German 
pressmen, being in search of a grievance, are reduced to 
the petty possibility that, when the French President 
addresses the students at Nancy, some beardless young- 
ster may affront the majesty of Empire by shouting ‘ A 
bas les Prussiens !° 

To resume: the presumption—nay, the certainty— 
is that, were France and Germany to engage in deadly 
duello, the result would be very different from that of 
1870. Assuredly the Republican legions, whether 
commanded by General Mirabel or another, will render 
an account of themselves superior indeed to the miser- 
able record of the outmanceuvred troops of MacMahon, 
the raw recruits of Chanzy. In fact, were the issue 
confined to the two, the odds are, if anything, in favour 
of the side that lost Alsace-Lorraine. But, as the 
world knows, the next European war will not be be- 
tween the old combatants single-handed but an affair of 
Germany allied to Austria and Italy against France 
alone or supported by Russia. It is this uncertainty 
as to the belligerent factors which invests the future 
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with such utter impossibility of calculation that the 
status quo, unsatisfactory though it be in some respects, 
assumes the aspect of permanence or its near make- 
belief. In no temper short of madness would the 
Parisians march in wanton isolation upon the Alps or 
the Rhine; and the Triple Alliance, whose watchword 
is Peace,'is still less likely to assume the aggressive, 
even with the desire of anticipating the inevitable. 
Again, the prospect of the Three arrayed against the 
Extremes is rendered remote by the Russian famine and 
the rottenness of Russian finance : not to mention the 
initial difficulty of reconciling the conflicting interests 
of Divine‘Right and Democracy. And if the eagles 
should gather to the slaughter, the end is obscured by 
this momentous problem : to what extent, supposing the 
Kaiser and the President to be evenly matched, could the 
Emperor of Austria and King Humbert act in counter- 
poise to the Tsar? Against the Middles is the standing 
weakness of Galicia with the Carpathians in rear; is the 
evidence of history that the Habsburgs cannot win a 
victory, though, the battle lost, their troops shall effect 
a dogged and orderly retreat. Further, there comes the 
doubt how much longer Italy can be expected to endure 
the burden of her present war-budget, a point upon which 
the Berlin journalist has shown himself, during the past 
week, sensitive beyond measure ; together with the poor 
satisfaction to be extracted from Custozza or any other 
campaign in which the Peninsular line has been unsup- 
ported by alien bayonets. So that the situation appears 
to resolve itself into this : that the bedevilment of Russia 
is the safety of Europe, and that, there being little 
prospect of her emergence from her lair, the present sys 
tem of pacific armament may long endure. The state 
of things is not ideally perfect, but it gives less cause 
for anxiety than the era of Napoleonie ambiguities and 
Bismarckian hectorings. 





THEATRES ON TRIAL 


JHE interesting investigation proceeding under the 
presidency of Mr. Plunket reminds you irresis- 

tibly of a prolonged debate at the Oxbridge Union. 
The speeches delivered by sundry and divers persons at 
Westminster have no closer contact with actual life 
than the academic harangues beloved of youth. In 
the one place, as in the other, there is a manifest desire 
to score off your opponent at all hazards, and a deter- 
mination to digress as far as may be from the matter 
set down for argument. Mr. Archer has expounded his 
familiar views concerning the Censorship ; Mr. Pigott 
has replied with an adverse criticism of Ibsen; Mr. 
Clement Scott has been asked his opinion of a certain 
notorious song ; and when we remember his marvellous 
pronouncement in a weekly print—was not ‘ refined’ 
the epithet he used for Miss L——- C— 
—we confess that he emerged from the difficult situa- 


—’s ‘creation *? 
tion with a certain credit. And, when all is said and 
done, Theatre and Music-Hall will doubtless remain 
unshaken : the Parliamentary Committee, it may be, will 
have gained some insight into the politics of the drama ; 
a few anxious gentlemen will have achieved a desirable 
advertisement ; and a pious feeling and a grateful will 
prevail that by some means or other the British Stage 
has been ‘ elevated.’ 
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In fact, the sweet word ‘elevation’ has been on 
everybody's lips. Mr. Irving would put a time limit 
on the ‘sketch*: that the vulgar Music-Hall may not 
threaten the ‘elevated’ theatre. The champions of 
free-trade support the untrammelled ‘sketch’; for they 
believe that its introduction will ‘ elevate’ the variety 
show. One there was—his name was Bailey—who 
grossly observed that it was all a matter of £.s. d.: 
for which honest and unaffected assertion he deserves a 
public gratulation. But if you believe the actors and 
managers who proffered their advice—which we don’t— 
they are all, save Mr. Bailey, actuated by purely phil- 
anthropic motives. What matters to these lofty souls 
that the treasury be shrunken? Is not the conviction, 
that you are ‘ elevating” the people as expeditiously as 
a patent hydraulic lift, worth a king’s ransom? Hum- 
bug being the soul of business, and every actor being 
his own manager, this cant is inevitable ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that it deceived even the members of 
the Parliamentary Committee, unused as they are to the 
peculiar blague of the stage. On one point at least there 
‘The egregious County Council 
There is no theatrical manager 


seems to be unanimity. 
finds scarce a supporter. 
who does not shudder at the mere thought of its in- 
terference ; there is no Music-Hall artiste but clamours 
for release. Also, in spite of Mr. Irving’s cry of pro- 
tection, there is no likelihood that the‘ sketch’ will be 
suppressed. Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, who has a 
right to be heard on the question, would legalise stage- 
plays at the Halls, and so divide them from the more 
orthodox entertainment houses by nothing save tobacco 
and beer. 

The Censorship of Plays has been tacitly upon its 
trial throughout the investigation, and Mr. Pigott’s 
evidence is therefore of considerable importance. He 
informed the Committee, as an obiter dictum, that Mr. 
Archer had translated Ibsen’s plays : and ‘ that’s how 
he came to be interested... Whether the characters in 
Ibsen’s plays are or are not morally deranged does not 
seem pertinent to the question ; but the upshot of Mr. 
Pigott’s evidence is that his office works very well, that 
it preserves the theatre from police rule, that it causes 
no friction, and that when expostulation is necessary a 
‘chat with the manager’ commonly induces an amicable 
settlement. Of what other public service could the 
same be said? Moreover, none of the managers raised 
his voice against Mr. Pigott. For Mr. Archer was 
it reserved to fight the bogie of the Censorship ; and 
his objections, which are based upon principle rather 
than on practice, have already been combatted in these 
The expert evidence, in fact, was given on 
There is now 


columns. 
the side of sound sense and toleration. 
no reason to fear that the theatres of London will be 
handed over to the kill-joys of the County Council. 
The public will not be invited to become its own Censor, 
nor the poor man—to use Mr. Scott's pathetic phrase 
—to put out his pipe. 

But that is the best of Parliamentary Committees : 
they listen, they report, they leave things as they were. 
Ours is said to be a practical nation, and for one reason 
at least the description is well founded. Urged to reform, 
we blandly deliberate, in the sturdy consciousness that our 
deliberations will blind the disaffected and need never re- 
sult in action. But if the Committee achieve no shining 
reform, it will doubtless hinder reckless innovation, 
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and it has suggested much sane criticism and wise ob- 
servation. Mr. Pigott’s assertion, for instance, that 
London grows more moral in its taste as you travel 
eastward, is a familiar truth to such as know the Cam- 
bridge or the Britannia; but it is worth putting on 
record, especially as the Puritan would have us believe 
that a moral Music-Hall means salvation. Whereas 
the very gentlemen who dance upon their wives and 
devote themselves industriously to the breaking of the 
commandments are the most zealous amateurs of vir- 
tuous sentiment. It is ever the gallery, indeed, that 
hisses the villain loudest: in private life it might 
sympathise with his aims and admire his methods even 
unto imitation; but in public it proceeds by a very 
different standard, and the more violently the Wicked 
Squire is hooted as he swaggers across the boards before 
the ‘ drop,’ the surer is he that he has touched the great 
public heart. 

But, if it be part of the Censor’s duty to exclude 
personalities from the stage, was Mr. Pigott asleep 
when he read Mr. Brookfield’s pleasant travesty? Or 
does he rightly hold that the mummer is always fair 
game, and that, unlike the tender politician, an author 
can take care of himself ? 


SCOTS DISESTABLISHMENT 

HE division upon Dr. Cameron’s motion in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night was satis- 
factory enough, nor have the friends of the Scots 
Church any reason to feel aught but pleasure at the 
increase of their majority. True, its numbers were 
swelled by English Conservatives ; and we know that, 
while the Scots Liberationist may importune the sup- 
port of an English Dissenter, it is wicked for the Scots 
Churchman to appeal for aid to a Southron Tory. 
‘True, also, is it that nine-and-thirty North British 
members voted with Dr. Cameron, while but two-and- 
twenty went against him. Yet each of the nine-and- 
thirty is well aware in his secret heart that he would 
stand the very poorest chance of sitting for any Scots 
constituency as a Disestablisher if Mr. Gladstone’s 
solemn pledge should ever beJfulfilled. But little need 
of the debate. The Liberationist speeches 
were characterised neither more nor less than usual 
by a felicitous and striking mixture of insincerity, 
mendacity, and impudence. Mr. 
cere when he professed to think the position of the 
Church of Scotland less logical and tenable than that 
of the Church of England; Dr. Cameron was im- 


be said 


Brown was insin- 


pudent when he whined about the Church sapping the 
prosperity of the Dissenting bodies; and both were 
mendacious in alleging that the Church is not the 
Church of the poor, and és the Church of a minority. 
It will be high time, however, seriously to controvert 
the contentions of the Disestablishing faction when it 
has composed its internecine differences. 
Dr. Cameron and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman have settled 
with each other whether the Church deserves to be 


So soon as 


disestablished and disendowed because she is miserably 
weak and fails to perform her functions, or because she 
is unprecedentedly strong and discharges her duties 
triumphantly, we shall think it worth while to grapple 
with either proposition; but not a moment sooner. 
The wolf in the fable was a model of fairness and 
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generosity compared to the Disestablishment minority 
in its treatment of the Church of Scotland. 

Dr. Cameron disposed of, the House proceeded to 
carry by a somewhat larger majority an amendment of 
Mr. Finlay’s in favour of Presbyterian reunion upon a 
national basis. We cannot see that this counter-reso- 
lution will do much good: yet perhaps it will do equally 
little harm, for it was agreeably vague. Much more 
mischievous was the adoption by the General Assembly 
on the following day of a clause in the Church Interests 
Committee’s report approving of certain proposals made 
by the Laymen’s League. Union may be as excellent 
a thing upon the footing of a National Establishment 
as it would be odious and detestable upon any other. 
But in the outflow of sentiment—which the enemy 
may well be excused if he mistake for weakness—it were 
expedient to remember with whom the guilt of dis- 
union lies. 'The Church is not to blame. Her attitude 
is to-day what it has always been. Her privileges and 
her ministrations are open to all that care to enjoy 
them. If there be some that wantonly and deliber- 
ately refuse to avail themselves of what she offers, 
they are at liberty to go their own way; and 
they are equally at liberty to return when they 
please. But to contend that proposals for a reconcilia- 
tion are to come—not from those who picked the 
quarrel but—from those who were sinned against, is as 
preposterous as it is to imagine that a Declaratory Act 
of Parliament, with a scheme for dividing the endow- 
ments of the Church with sects which are to remain in the 
full enjoyment of their own revenues, will permanently 
reunite and keep in one Church men whom neither a 
common Christianity nor a common Presbyterianism 
has sufficed in the past to withhold from schism upon 
the minutest and most ridiculous points of discipline 
and doctrine. 

Not a word was overcharged or exaggerated in Dr. 
Story’s admirable speech ; not a sentence but found an 
echo in the breasts of the great majority of his hearers : 
though that fatal mental paralysis, that horror of speak- 
ing and of hearing the plain truth, which is the parent 
of so much evil, had much too powerful a hold of the 
Assembly to be shaken off. With masterly and merci- 
less incisiveness Dr. Story exposed the impracticability 
of reconstruction upon any other terms than those the 
Church now proffers ; he tore to pieces the cant of union 
too common in high places; he finally demonstrated 
the futility of the Laymen’s League policy as a policy of 
Church Defence. What is the use of trying to conciliate 
those who are professedly and avowedly irreconcilable, 
especially when your efforts are intensely discourag- 
ing and depressing to the vast mass of loyal Church- 
men? For that is where the point lies. The Church 
depends for her salvation upon many things: but she 
primarily and essentially depends upon the devotion 
and energy of her own members. Fan these passions 
into a flame, and you will kindle a fire that will not 
easily be extinguished. But pour cold water on them, 
do your best to quench the reverence and affection of 
the Church’s sons, and the Church is doomed. They 
will fight a good fight for their own national Zion; but 
they will fight with nothing but heaviness and despair 
at their hearts for the most new-fangled, gilded, and 
emasculated institution that the combined ingenuities 
of Dr. Charteris and Dr. MacGregor can devise. 
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MODERN MEN 
THE AUTHOR OF FUC'SLE YARNS 


| Foo the Corinthians, Mr. T. E. Brown has diversities 

of gifts. So many shine out in his verse alone that 
the temptation is to niche him apart, as a poet who has 
invented his own medium. And indeed there is some- 
thing to be said for this arbitrary classification: for so 
complete is the reaction between the maker and the 
matter, so entirely does the presentation depend upon 
the subject, that although Mr. Brown works according to 
the laws which have governed artists from generation unto 
generation, the final result of his endeavour, the ‘ Fo’c's'le 
Yarn,’ challenges criticism as something individual, origi- 
nal, and indeed unique. Its analysis discloses poetry in 
combination with narrative that would do credit to the 
best of story-tellers, with a skill to set characters firm 
on their feet which any dramatist who writes to-day 
might honour himself by envying. On the purely 
poetic side Mr. Brown has a delightful faculty of pictur- 
esque verbal arrangement. The truth of his imagery, 
whether he declare it by bold and brilliant similes or 
appeal to common experience with the homeliest meta- 
phors, is not to be disputed, much less denied. Read as 
narrative, every page reveals the keenest sympathy 
with the common joys and sorrows of life, and (what is 
more) with the joys and sorrows that are incident to 
peculiar temperaments ; and, again, every page commands 
your admiration for some wonderful feat of vision. Mr. 
Brown understands the human heart when most the heart 
is deceitful and desperately wicked, just as he appreciates 
the strugglings for expression of its nobler elements. 
And while he so conducts the story that every word has 
its share in the total effect, and justifies its place as the 
accredited ambassador of the poet’s thought, the speech 
that is put into the mouth of his personages alike befits 
their circumstances and the situation of the moment. 
Add that he can warm the blood with such a gallant 
ballad as The Peel Lifeboat; that as a lyrist he commands 
the sources both of strength and of sweetness ; that he 
writes a dashing prose, which compels to admiration in 
itself, and by reason of the hardihood of the intellect that 
made it ; that when he descends upon the field of contro- 
versy none but the stoutest can withstand his onslaught: 
and you shall have exhausted but half his record. For he 
is a scholar, and held a fellowship at Oriel in the days when 
Oriel Fellows made their voices heard in the land. More: 
he has been a school-master of the type that was before 
the decadence. Arnold was well enough to an extent ; but 
Arnold’s imitators are ‘the very deuce’ for boys. Before 
these fellows came to turn public schools into priggeries 
and places where teacher and scholar sentimentalise 
mutually upon the soul, English boys were taught the 
classics and a Roman morality for six days of the week, 
picking up what Christianity they might from Sunday’s 
sermon and an hour's catechism. They have more Chris- 
tianity now, and a good deal less of the old ‘ tell the truth 
and up with your fists’ kind of morals. Mr. Brown, how- 
ever, established an influence that has worked and will 


work towards heroism and an ideal of dignity perhaps of 


more immediate effect than his poems. 

But not to the school-master is it permitted to raise the 
monument more lasting than brass. This one’s passport 
to posterity, therefore, is to be found in his books. He 
is the laureate of Manxland, having embalmed in verse 
not the legends (which are practically the Irish and West 
Highland legends) but the manners and characters of 
the islanders before steamboat companies had begun to 
waft the mechanic Midlands to Douglas at less than 
half-a-crown a-head. He has not, like Scott, his 
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solitary predecessor, used the island as the stage of a 
romance acted by the great ones of the earth ; nor, like 
Mr. Hall Caine, has he set himself to show the appal- 
ling effects of spiritual wickedness in the high places of 
even a tiny community. Rather has he elected to take 
the common folk as they used to be—the fishermen and 
farmers, the ‘ pazon’ and the doctor ; and, chiefly by the 
mouth of an old sailor, to retail ‘ whate’er is left to us’ of 
their ‘manners, speech, humours, polity—old love, hope, 
fear.’ The fact that Tom Baynes, ‘ old salt, old rip, old 
friend, is the apparent author of the narrative adds to the 
illusion ; for that excellent fellow has his fashions. His yarns 
come direct from a very typical Manxman, True,their course 
isoccasionally dilatory and serpentine ; and yet there is scarce 
a word you could wish away, since every line, since every 
repetition, adds to your knowledge of the island character. 
Mr. Brown knows very well that in romance, as in another 
matter, the things that are evident are temporal and there- 
fore unimportant, whilst the things that are not seen are 
eternal in interest as in significance. Therefore he does 
not dwell upon accidental circumstances that might in- 
terest Tom Baynes and his like but could not divert the 
world ; nor does he work up his bricks with sueh straws 
as would catch the eye of a passing stranger. He 
writes, indeed, of Manxland—with his eye upon Britain. 
He is no reporter, no photographer, at large. He is the 
Interpreter ; and these Yarns are all concerned with mat- 
ters of essential quality—with the passions, the natural 
sentiments, the portion of human life that is determined 
rather by the fact of birth than by the agencies of edu- 
cation or local habit. Yet does he use these agencies 
not merely as a relief but as a necessary ingredient, 
so to say, in his mixture. Take the courting in The 
Manx Witch: it is a representation of passion in act 
that (save for the author's inability to be Shakespeare) 
reminds you of Romeo and Juliet; yet what impression 
would it make, were the tale of a couple of lovers who 
had no count to take of the quaint customs of Manx 
courtship? But Mr. Brown's truth to the minor fact is 
as nothing compared to his truth to the facts of char- 
acter and emotion. Thus it is that these tales, which 
had fallen to similar issues in almost any quarter of the 
world peopled by a rough breed of folk, belong to 
the Isle of Man as naturally as the blossom to the 
tree. The author has fashioned men and women ‘ com- 
pacted in blood of the seed of a man,’ There are Tom 
Baynes himself, and Parson Gale, and Captain Hugh—a 
most complete study of the gradual ingress of insanity. 
There are Dr. Bell, a man every inch of him ; Old Quayle, 
the Methodist; Kelly, an inferior sample of the same 
brand; Cain, the best study of a hypocrite in modern 
poetry, except perhaps the cur in Sea Dreams, ‘ with all 
his conscience and one eye askew.’ And of his women 
you may take almost any: ‘ Misthriss’ Banks, whose char- 
aeter is hit off in a few brilliant touches ; or Bella Gorry, 
who is maternity made flesh ; or Betsy Lee ; or Christmas 
Rose, that daughter of the wind and the sea; or Kitty 
of the Sherragh Vane. Perhaps he succeeds best with 
elderly men and children, Tom Baynes and the Pazon— 
a realisation of Goldsmith’s charming but surely rather 
abstract and shadowy generalisation—stand on the one 
hand, and on the other you have the Pazon’s two boys 
and the Doctor’s untamable youngsters. And the chief 
of them take their places before you in the gradual course 
of the old man’s simple tales. The thing seems easily 
done, when account is only taken of the result. Yet to 
analyse is to see that Mr. Brown has had to reach from 
one end to the other, and to order all things with the 
artist’s care. 

Of course, all this requires humour in its true perform- 
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ance. And Mr. Brown is a humourist: now, as with 
Peggy's Wedding, tickling your midriff to an access of manly 
joviality ; now diverting you with indulgent laughter, as 
in Conjergal Rights; now constraining yeu to the sort of 
smile that ushers in a sigh with the drunken officiousness 
of Ballachrink. On the other hand, he can control and 
convey both pathos and terror, and always—like the great 
artists of all time—by the simplest means. Nothing could 
be more moving than the death of Betsy Lee. The re- 
spect done to the negro who brought Christmas Rose ashore 
does honour to Mr. Baynes and his fellows and their 
creator: ‘tis a passage that can scarce be read without 
tears; as who can read unhorrified that short, fierce, 
ardent description of the death of Captain Hugh, so abso- 
lute in its mastery of the incident in all its essentials of 
aspect, action, passion, event? Yet Mr. Brown rises to 
his highest humour and humanity in descriptions of the 
simpler passions, notably the passions of sexual affection 
and of maternity. His latest book has two remarkable 
studies in this sort: the passing of Mary Quayle, and the 
whole of Bella Gorry, which last has the dignity of a clas- 
sic. Never since literature began has the physical pride 
of motherhood been so nobly expressed: nor has the pride 
of fatherhood often been more humourously presented than 
in The Christening. Lastly, as a master of character, Mr. 
Brown is the Laureate’s only rival: to his work the Brown- 
ingite may turn to see how the ‘ dramatic narrative’ should 
For Manxland he has done what Wordsworth 
And all his 
If you 


be written. 
professed to do (and did not) for humanity. 
work is vitalised by the sense of the joy of being. 
must have a moral or a theory of life, here is his: that to 
live is good, and to love, and to live again in fair, strong 
children, and to play oneself out to the uttermost ; and, 
when the right time comes, it is good also to die. 





CULTURE AND COLLAPSE 
(BY A PHILISTINE) 


XO cast the shoe of Culture over Philistia is thought 
to have a humanising effect upon them that dwell 
and trade therein; for, though it be common knowledge 
that we cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, he 
is a poor currier who cannot turn out a tidy pouch in 
leather. But, for all that, Philistia’s foot is not a pretty 
one, and misfits are sorry wear. ‘To strut with kibed 
heels is not less ridiculous than painful. 

Time was when our dons and professors, the cobblers of 
the chosen people, were kept at Oxford and Cambridge— 
caged but in their right minds. ‘They had their uses and 
their appropriate sphere. Who more accustomed than 
they to the vagaries of the enclitic dé? They had also 
their disadvantages: who than they less accustomed to, 
less tolerant of, their hot-blooded undergraduate? The 
irregular Greek verbs had no stauncher champions, the ir- 
regular scholars no blinder antagonists. Still, as common 
objects of abnormal brain power, they never failed to 
interest that noble army of athletes which each year, as 
October was gilding the edges of the leaves, went into 
quarters at our universities for the purpose of learning— 
chiefly—‘to know what it is to be there.’ From the 
uttermost parts of the land came up these brawny and 
sinewy youths—(hereafter to become ‘the finest brute 
votes in Europe’)—to observe the Don at home and the 
Professor in his lair; to poke him between the bars, and 
to rouse him into fury, after the manner of youth at a mena- 
gerie. But now a great movement has come over Philistia 
which it calls University Extension. (This is surely wrong, 
for as the extension increases the dimension dwindles, and, 


like Euclid’s line, it beeomes merely length without breadth.) 
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The Professor's cages have been opened, and the impri- 
soned beasts, fierce no longer, romp over the land and 
swoop down upon our great trading centres, where, if 
there were little learning, there was at least great common 
sense with practical wisdom. Then was spawned the bastard 
Culture : till trade was accounted no longer honourable but 
was flouted as mere money-making, as a thing sordid in 
itself and adverse to Culture. So, slowly but surely, away 
from his natural surroundings—which are in a metropolis or 
a cathedral town—was evolved the Prig of the Provinces 
(Priggus provincialis). In Glasgow and Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Bristol, and Birmingham, he should be as rare as a 
duck-billed platypus ; but, alas ! he is common as a hansom 
cab. For him and his kind there has arisen much bad 
Gothic, where erstwhile had been warehouses, docks, and 
factories. Round and about the Exchanges wheat still 
opens firm and strong; maize from time to time shows 
unmistakable signs of recalcitraney ; while in its chosen 
centres lard is to-day as it was yesterday, as it will be 
for evermore, in sympathy with hogs, depressed and 
sorrowful. But to young Liverpool and Manchester such 
things are of no account. These growing Gallios care 
for none of them. The uncaged professors and their myr- 
midons, the small-fry of University Extension, treat them 
all through the winter months to amateur opinions of 
Walt Whitman and Robert Browning. The ‘real Byron’ 
(or the ‘real Shelley’) is far more to them than the un- 
changeability of Bacon; or the subtle distinction, Aristo- 
telian in its fineness, involved in the separation of the Pig 
tribe into Light Hogs, Heavy Hogs, or Short Clear Middle 
Halves. Yet why should our young barbarians be riddled 
with the sonnets of Wordsworth, or peppered with the 
small-shot of the Elizabethan song-writers, when every 
day the active and irregular stock markets afford them 
For 
it is ever a pretty thing to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and in the same line of the newspaper you shall read that 
Bacon has advanced five points but hogs have fallen five 
cents. Now, it is hard to trample on a fallen hog; but 
how, in the name of markets, can a hog fall, and the 
chump and chine of him rise like a phenix? Again, if a 
light hog cost (or weigh) 4°75, and a heavy hog cost (or 


problems of far more interest and practical utility ? 


weigh) the same, what profits it a hog whether he be 
heavy or light? The half, we know on very old autho- 
rity, is greater than the whole; but that the Short Clear 
Middle Half of a pig should cost (or weigh) 6-25, and the 
whole of him cost (or weigh) only 4°75, opens a wide 
field of inquiry and research. Nor is it probable that elu- 
cidation shall come from any form of University Disten- 
sion. It was not so very long ago that in the neighbour- 
hood of Cottonopolis the ‘ Men of Manchester,’ the ‘ Chaps 
of Owdham, the ‘ Bowton Lads’ and ‘ Wiggin Fellies,’ 
met at half-past four of the afternoon to dine and drink 
port. Even now there lingers among the stink and smoke 
and dreariness of Bolton the aroma of the great vintages 
of the earth ; old men still dream dreams of the ’34, and 
younger men still see visions of incomparable ’47 ; while 
as for ’58, clear, bright, dry and sparkling as a Christmas 
morning, it is yet treated with the pomp and circumstance 
accorded to ambassadors. But we have fallen on evil 
days, when no man takes port at a venture. ‘Tis a thing 
to be shunned without a special introduction ; and even 
if you drink claret, the real dew of Helicon, you scarce 
fetch a sniff of its divine bouquet ere the whiff of the 
cigarette, the locust of civilisation, crosses your nostril, 
and the trail is lost. 

The port dinners are gone down before the great wave 
of University Extension. Much more will follow. Let 
but a town achieve substantial and commercial greatness, 
and lo! there arise rich men by the score to build up a 
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building which they call at first a college. Be it of 
Owen, or Albert, or Vietoria, or Smith, it matters not ; 
only you may be sure that the old melodies of Oriel and 
Merton are not repeated. Then, when colleges enough 
have been reared, a mania for incorporation sets in, and 
the colleges become a university. Here shall a youth 
learn useful things to get him on in the world; and 
as for Greek—well, you can let that go by the board. 
More: our merchant princes get to endowing chairs, and 
cultivating the men who sit therein. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they pop in a man after their own heart, and no 
great harm is done ; for, at the mahogany, better a man 
that can differentiate vintages than one to annotate 
Greek plays. But for the most part their tables are sur- 
rounded by hungry folk of great intellect, who speak dis- 
paragingly of sound commerce and the like; and so it comes 
about that the next generation, which should be one of 
merchant princes also, is no more content to deal in yarn 
and bread-stuffs, but will be a writer, or an artman, or 
even a professor. So the commerce of the great city 
falls into the hands of a feebler kind of folk than the 
giants of old; and she boasts no longer of her tonnage 
or her annual imports and exports, or her multitudes of 
whirling spindles and banging looms, but only of the 
number of students at her University. 
fact, has fallen before Culture, and Collapse is not far off. 
Our fathers worked for us; they toiled and they span ; 
they filled us with learning which we cannot hold: we 
have become intellectual dyspeptics. Never did our trade 
need more brain, more quickness, more alertness, more 
hard, sound intellectual quality, than now. The great 
circumvallum of Protection is closing round the open 
markets of the world ; the dislocation of exchanges is so 
bad that even the accredited master-surgeons of commerce 
cannot set it right. Yet our capable youth is being drawn 
from the deep, strong-flowing river of Commerce out 
among the shallows and sand-banks of Intellectuality ; and 
its bark, with Philanthropy at the prow and Culture at the 
helm, is like to be shipwrecked on the inhospitable shore 


Commerce, in 


of an unexplored Utopia. 

For myself, 1 had rather see my children trading than 
professing ; I had rather sell 550 Short Clear Middle 
Halves, or 800 tierces of lard at a profit of 3d. a tierce, 
than write a poem no one will publish, or indite an 
article no one will read. As a spectacle, I prefer 
long lines of warehouses filled to the roof with ever- 
shifting merchandise, and fleets of vessels in the river 
unlading their manifold cargoes, and crossing and re- 
-erossing at full tide over the bar, before watching this 
good brown earth being crushed with the ‘ Ruskinism 
in three dimensions’ held good enough for universities 
and colleges, where you may inquire within for every- 
thing and come away with nothing. Trade has not only 
made England rich: it has also made England brave 
and great. It is the scabbard of her sword. That trade 
follows the flag is no idle epigram. The flag is carried 
through every peril and every danger, in order (for the 
most part) that trade should follow it. We cannot whittle 
away the one without belittling the other; and England 
rich is better than England cultured. 





TOPSY-TURVY SENTIMENT 
ee years since Mr. Swinburne—his humour sleeping 
the while—indited a fierce attack upon the Deity, 
in whom he professed a frank and cheerful disbelief. 
Through page after page he thumped and _ belaboured 
the Being who for him had no existence, until there 
was not a blasphemous undergraduate in the kingdom 
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but was enchanted at the cheap sense of freedom and 
of mastery the thing imparted. But, admirable as the 
performance was, its author resembled nothing so much 
as a bruiser who should attack a sack of flour with fury 
and malice. Mr. Swinburne no doubt regards The Hymn 
of Man as a sin of his youth; and it is only recalled 
here because the painters of Paris seem animated by 
a similar spirit. In the Home of Art they are wont 
to deride the Briton’s sentimentality; to make mock 
of his cheap pathos ; to reproach him with catching the 
vulgar eye by means that are not legitimate. The re- 
proach is not undeserved ; but at least, in the defence of 
our own poor country, let us record that it is incurred in 
the famous gallery of the Champ-de-Mars as well as in our 
own battered, if unashamed, Burlington House. In Paris 
the sentimentality is topsy-turvy ; but there it is, all the 
same. While in England the Sunday School spirit attracts 
a thousand spectators, in France a sham Voltaireanism is 
the unique bait for popularity. By those painters who 
have naught to say in the proper language of their art 
it is deemed original and chic to introduce the figure of 
M. Jean Béraud showed us 
last year how far a vulgar taste could carry him. He 
painted a Madeleine chez le Pharisien, wherein all save 


Jesus into a modern milieu. 


Jesus were habited in the clothes of to-day. The Pharisees 
were taking coffee and smoking cigars: Christ alone re- 
tained the garb of convention. Now, there was naught 
in the scheme of the picture to suggest this treatment. 
Whatever success the work obtained was due to its catch- 
penny contrast and vulgar insolence. If Jesus have a sacred 
interest for M. Béraud, the work is merely blasphemous ; if 
he be a puppet of history, the anachronism is preposterously 
silly, and it were as wise to put up a Julius Cesar in Trafalgar 
Square. In either case the result is merely sentimental ; 
and, as the painter makes appeal to emotions wherewith 
his art has no point of contact, he must be classed with 
Messrs. Faed and Frith as a literary painter. His influence 
is disastrous. This year we have M. Blanche—who, to be 
sure, would sacrifice his reputation for an advertisement— 
startling the Philistines with a Christ at the head of a 
respectable middle-class table. The work is deliberately 
put up for a sensation. There is no reason why M. 
Blanche should not draw his subjects from the scripture 
legend if it please him so to do; but there is every 
reason why he should not claim the public attention by 
the common clap-trap of M. Béraud. If he have a genuine 
inspiration to interpret the career of Jesus by the light of 
modern sentiment, let him boldly translate all the per- 
sonages into the costume of the century, and not be guilty 
of the clamant vulgarity which disgraces his picture— 
among others—at the Champ-de-Mars. 

M. Béraud himself has gone one step further on the road 
of sentimentality. Montmartre is the scene of his Descente 
de Croix, and a Parisian labourer shakes his fist over the 
shadowy city. Here, also, you are asked to admire a 
contrast which is foreign to esthetics, and of which 
none but a corrupt sentimentalist would proclaim himself 
guilty. And if M. Béraud is willing to sacrifice his art for 
a réclame, let him have the courage of his opinions. Let 
him paint Christ sipping absinthe on the boulevards or 
sharing a box with the Magdalen at the Folies Bergéres, 
His admirers doubtless applaud his invention, as though 
it were not the meanest and cheapest in the world. If 
that be invention, there is not an art-student in Paris or 
London that need lack it. For topics such as these cheap 
experiments in the grotesque suggest themselves a hun- 
dred to the hour. And the ingenuity—such as it is—is 
absolutely unpainterlike, and more becoming the pages of 
The Freethinker than the walls of a serious exhibition. 
Sentimentality is sentimentality on whichever side it be 
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enlisted. The late Mr. Bradlaugh was as fierce a metho- 
dist, as virulent a ‘gospel-sharp, as ‘General’ Booth 
himself, although his method was more discreet. And 
these gentlemen of Paris, who believe themselves the fine 
flower of modernity, are but playing the game of Messrs. 
Horsley, Maclise, and other Britons who, knowing not the 
use of paint, fall back upon anecdote and surprise to force 
their effect. 

Naiveté is doubtless enchanting so long as it does not 
parade the fact of its self-consciousness. When the ancient 
Dutchmen habited Christ and his contemporaries as them- 
selves, they did it not to create a sensation, and at least 
they kept all the personages in tone. To the Italians of 
the golden age the Bible served for an inspiration as well as 
pagan literature, and its subjects were demanded of the 
devout. There was also a certain ingenuousness in our own 
Holman Hunt, who painted Christ with a bleeding finger 
in a carpenter's shop. The picture, no doubt, had a purely 
literary success, but still its conception was not wholly 
inimical to art. Even the works of Messrs. Uhde and 
Edelfeldt do not offend the taste. What though they repre- 
sent the Christ asa man of the people? Their presentation 
is consistent, and the subject does not eat up all the artistic 
.qualities. These works, in fact, do not, like the precious 
_productions of MM. Béraud and Blanche, shriek aloud that 

their subject is fresh and unconventional ; they do not 
peremptorily bid the spectator overlook the qualities of 
colour and draughtsmanship, and acknowledge how clever 
is the painter who so easily and so often can hit upon 
a situation either silly or blasphemous according to his 
creed and temperament. After all, art is not theology, 
and it is not controversy: it does but deal with form 
and colour variously disposed; and once the painter 
attempts to catch your attention by a trick of sentiment 
or a pretence of argument, he is false to his art, and should 
turn to the writing of tracts. 





‘THE ROSE OF THE MORNING’ 

“TFNO-DAY the Spring is in my heart—the Spring and its 

roses. The fumes of the morning have mounted 
‘into my senses ; the blood runs in little gushes of de- 
lirium through my body. Yet with all this intoxication 
I am sober enough to think upon the courses of the sun 
and to see the world with the eyes of wisdom. This is 
the time of roses. It is true enough that the flowers no 
longer have their seasons; but each still makes an ample 
Our 


artificers of the garden have stolen from us the individual 


exhibition at its own particular point of the year. 


enchantment of the months; they no longer enjoy their 
divine rights, but slip by now without distinctive gait, 
with no private gaieties of their own, an equable proces- 
sion of good-natured visitors lacking their proper spites 
It is the flowers that mark the time of the 
year; and now from January to December our clock is 
broken, and we must set our lives by the stars. 


and ecstasies. 


Once my 
love had lived through twenty summers of the rose, and 
now she must take her age from the sun. We may pick 
our roses now in the snows of Christmas as appropriately 
and as casually as upon May-Day. This despotic abolition 
of our calendar would have been welcome had it kept the 
sun in the heaven, and left us unchanged our vicissitudes 
in the garden; but we cannot live our time out under 
frames, and as yet we lack the secret of the rains. And 
to rob these periods of their emblems is, as it were, to rob 
a house of its scutcheon, a woman of her honour; certainly 


to rob the year of its history. We have plundered the re- 


turning moons of their birthrights, and it is now only by 
the profusion of its offerings that a season protests against 
the monstrous violation of its natural law. 
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In June, it may be, is the grand climacteric of the rose; 
then she blows and swells into her mature proportions, her 
fuller fragrance. But our summers live hard in these 
days, and, do we get that solstice at all, we are by mid- 
year steeped in its favours and asweat with its gifts ; and 
the rose is overblown. May, if she come in her own 
apparel, is a fresher, fairer time, as this May of mine. Her 
flowers have bourgeoned, but they have still the dew of 
the morning upon them, they still disperse the odour of 
the Spring-time. This truly is the proper dawn of the 
year, and wears the face of youth, even in this old and 
veteran city. To-day I have put by the prodigious achieve- 
ments of human art, and am living in the supreme hour of 
the rose. The town is ablaze with roses ; the very streets 
and houses breathe them to my nostrils. For I have risen 
with the whimsey in my head, and all Nature is one blush- 
ing rose. The air is scented with the summer rain ; the 
squares are joyous. There comes my mistress with a red 
rose at her bosom this merry morning. Drops sparkle be- 
tween the petals ; she wears the first white garment of the 
year ; everywhere is a rose—a rose. It Jaughs in her 
eyes, which are blue as the violet; it blooms in her cheeks, 
which are pink as a daisy ; on my faith, it is in her lily- 
white brow, it tosses with her brown hair. Her lips— 
when were not lips a rose to a lover? The shops are a 
masque of roses, but her rose is the rose for me. Upon their 
stems the flowers hang sedately, reticent within their leaves, 
modest apparitions of grace; but, plucked and shining on her 
breast, they are endued with a new courage, informed with 
a fresh pertinence, and inspired with the zeal of their comely 
dwelling-place. She herself is their exemplar, and to 
adorn her is to wither with honour. But as my love fleets 
towards me there is no thought of death this dewy morn. 
ing. Her soul creeps up the sky to the meridian, and in 
the light and warmth of her being the roses bud and 
blow in her possession. To-day the morning rings with 
gaiety. 
earth with her sweet dimples, here is the vision at your 
doors, ye modern men of London! There are no softer 
smiles than hers, there is no shyer ecstasy. Each step 
makes music in her ears; each glance espies battalions of 
delight ; with each breath she has thrills of the world and 
its mystery. 
of her sensations ; life throbs in her body ; and the rose 
is dancing over her heart to the beat of her gaieties. 


If you would see Aurora newly lighted upon the 


No thought interrupts the sprightly march 


On this rosy morning the flowers are vivid in their 
bunches. They wake and stir together, one might say ; 
they, too, have the spirit of youth. And this rose on the 
bosom of my mistress, afire with its pride of place, grows 
garrulous and jocund, and lives at the heat and pace of 
See now, as she nears me, how it calls in its ex- 
In and out they blow 


fever. 
hilaration to the roses in her face ! 
and fade, trepidant and precipitate ; here with a quiver, 
gone with a shake, in fitful and bewildered answer to the 
summons from ‘Fuller and ever fuller’—the 
Like a 


flaw upon the sea a stain of red starts up and spreads over 


below. 
crimson swells and shrinks, flames and falters. 


her cheek ; at her white bosom is that patch incarnadine 
—the red, red rose. With panic and exultation it has 
burst open, and its pure heart lies bare. It has lived its 
life through this merry May morning, but the dew and 
the fragrance still linger in its petals, as the happy tears 
on the eyelids of my beloved now she lies in my arms, 
with her roses. 





THE TOURNEY OF THE TIME 


N all ages the healthy spirit of mankind has ex- 
perienced the need of athletic competition; and 
more : of decorative combinations, of ornamental pageants. 
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Tournaments, processions, and muscular displays have been 
the outcome of the passion. Olympia gave to it a Greek 
sanction ; the Colosseum still bears witness, in stupendous 
ruin, to its Roman consecration. And still, despite our 
boasted gallop after perfection, we are haunted by the 
same becoming aspirations; the world still wags on, 
equipoised and—in defiance of modernity—untainted in 
the great and elemental matters that clasp the roots of 
humanity. We are, let us hope,men after all. The pre- 
sence of the sword can still fire our blood ; the dangers 
of heated rivalry, the perils of contest, can still sting us 
to enthusiasm and to warfare. Activity and litheness, 
strength and skill for their own sake, have still their 
influences over such as are not wholly sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought. Yet we have lost somewhat in 
picturesqueness. The ceremonial of tournament, which 
gave to the rivalry of muscle a separate and decorative 
dignity, is in large measure departed from the midst of 
us. The spirit of the times has laid a pressing finger 
even upon our play-time. Reserve is too much with us. 
We enter the lists more barbarously, more selfishly, than 
of old. In our old lives, or in the old lives our fathers 
lived for us, the crown of the tournament was a reward 
presented with circumstance and congratulation by femi- 
nine hands selected out of thousands. Nowadays the 
winner of military competitions puts his five pounds into 
his pocket, and the barrack-room flows with beer. The 
former reward could have no allurement to the judgment 
of our modern knight. Far more to him is the shout 
of the applausive mob as he rides round the course, slicing 
lemons with engrossing precision, skilfully potting ‘soldiers’ 
heads,’ and tilting cocoa-nuts at full gallop. Far more to 
him—it is but natural—the loud clamour of delight as he 
lifts a peg from the sand with a rapid yet minutely judged 
activity, as with rapid sword he batters this comrade’s 
neck on herseback, or pulls that other to the ground 
in a fury of rivalry. We do not teach the modern suc- 
cessors of the ancient tourney to look for delicate reward ; 
we ask for skill, for strength, for activity, for specimens of 
finished training, and we are satisfied. These altruistic 
times have grown somewhat bulkily in self-seeking. 

One is led to such considerations by the Military Tour- 
nament which, held annually at Islington, London has 
during the past few days flocked to witness. These suc- 
cessors at Islington are probably no worse men than their 
fathers at Ashby. Their skill, doubtless, is equally secure ; 
the elementary emotions that send them to the display 
of their training are no less honourable. The terms only 
are changed. At Ashby it was a pleasant thing for an 
unknown and unrecognised youth to tilt successfully 
against a man of fame and repute ; no less keen, ques- 
tionless, is the joy of some modern trooper drawn to 
fight against his corporal-major. The scores to pay in 
the nineteenth century balance pretty evenly, we cannot 
doubt, the scores that were to pay in the fifteenth. It 
is the motive of the thing, the atmosphere, the fresh- 
ness, the morning quality of the antique tourney, that is 
gone irretrievably. In its stead we have the more satur- 
nine qualities of later times. The impression of sunshine 
and of greenness that the ancient fancy summons into 
vision is exchanged for one of a dark and covered space, 
with circles upon circles of spectators, a scent of oranges, 
a savour of slang ; with tents, artillery waggons, scattered 
uniform, and lounging soldiers. We are translated, like 
Bottom, into the times of Socialism and Labour Questions. 
In one thing alone we gain: we have learned music 
since the Middle Age, and the musical ride—this year 
assigned to the 17th Lancers—is the unique product of a 
later civilisation. The cuirasses flashing in the light, and 
the clashing swords of the Household Cavalry, have in 
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former years proved singularly ornamental as additional 
decoration to the evolutions of the ride; but these regi- 
ments—by necessity—omitted that lance-exercise which 
adds a grace and beauty to the pageant that could not 
easily be bettered. To the boom of one of Handel’s most 
stately marches they ride out—a unified gathering of 
horses, men, and upright lances, the pennants flying over 
their heads. Through change and interchange, and 
through complicated evolution, they pass and_repass. 
With measured trot horse passes by horse and wheels in 
circles through circles, while ever the steady pennants 
fly overhead, and the men sit straight to their horses. 
There is a peculiar dignity of movement in the effect, for 
which the mere motion of the dance could never be re- 
sponsible ; and when the grand chain is reached and the 
lines wheel round and round in double column, uniformly 
and without disarray, it were no wonder if the most stolid 
spectator, the least sensitive to massive decoration, should 
grow enthusiastic and applaud. One regrets the delicate 
environment of the tourneys of old; but this pageant is 
still sacred to the days that, having lost much, have 
learned the possibilities of musical rhythm. How far we 
can vulgarise even our distinction may be gathered from 
the fact that among the pieces played by the band of the 
17th Lancers not the most objectionable was 7a-ra-ra- 


boom-de-ay. 


THE CIPHER 


g ALTOS was staying his horse by a spring at Guidon 

Hill when he first saw her. She was gathering 
May-apples ; her apron was full of them. He noticed 
that she did not stir until hg rode almost upon her. Then 
she started, first without looking round, as does an animal, 
dropping her head slightly to one side, though not 
quite appearing to listen. Suddenly, she wheeled swiftly 
on him, and her big eyes captured him. The look bewil- 
dered him. She was a creature of singular fascination. Her 
face flooded with"expression. Her eyes kept throwing light, 
She looked happy, yet grave withal: it was the gravity of 
an uncommon earnestness. She gazed through everything, 
and beyond. She was young—eighteen or so. 

Talton raised his hat, and courteously called a good- 
morning at her. She did not reply by any word, but 
nodded quaintly, and blinked seriously, and yet blithely, on 
him. He was preparing to dismount. As he did so he 
paused, astonished that she did not speak at all. Her face 
did not have a familiar language ; its vocabulary was its 
own. He slid from his horse, and, throwing his arm over 
its neck as it stooped to the spring, looked at her more 
intently, but respectfully too. She did not yet stir, but 
there came into her face a slight inflection of confusion or 
perplexity. Again he raised his hat to her, and, smiling, 
wished her a good-morning. Even as he did so a thought 
sprang in him. Understanding gave place to wonder; he 
interpreted the unusual look in her face. 

Instantly he made a sign to her. To that her face 
responded with a wonderful speech—of relief and recog- 
nition. The corners of her apron dropped from her fingers, 
and the yellow May-apples fell about her feet. She did 
not notice this. She atiswered his sign with another, 
rapid, graceful, and meaning. He left his horse and ad- 
vanced to her, holding out his hand simply, for he was a 
simple and honest man. Her response to this was spon- 
taneous. The warmth of her fingers invaded him. Her 
eyes were full of questionings. He gave a hearty sign of 
admiration. She flushed with pleasure, but made a naive, 
protesting gesture. She was deaf and dumb. 

Talton had once a sister who was a mute. He knew 
that amazing primal gesture-language of this silent race 
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whom God has blown like one-winged birds into the world. 
He had watched on his sister just such looks of absolute 
nature as flashed from this girl. They were comrades on 
the instant: he, reverential, gentle, protective ; she, san- 
guine, candid, beautifully aboriginal in the freshness of her 
cipher thoughts. She saw the world naked, with a naked 
eye. She was utterly natural. She was the maker of ex- 
quisite, vital gesture-speech. 

She glided out from among the May apples and the 
long silken grass, to charm his horse with her hand. As 
she started to do so, he hastened to prevent her, but, 
utterly surprised, he saw the horse whinny to her cheek, 
and arch his neck under her white palm—it was very white. 
Then the animal’s chin sought her shoulder and stayed 
placid. It had never done so to any one before save 
Talton. Once, indeed, it had kicked a stableman to death. 
It lifted its head and caught with playful, shaking lips at 
her ear. Talton smiled: and so, as we said, their comrade- 
ship began, 

He was a new officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort Guidon. She was the daughter of a ranchman. She 
had been educated by Father Corraine, the Jesuit mission- 
ary, Protestant though she was. He had learned the sign- 
language while assistant-priest in a Parisian chapel for 
mutes. He taught her this gesture-tongue, which she, 
taking, rendered divine ; and with this she learned to read 
and write. 

Her name was Ida. 

Ida was faultless. Talton was not; but no manis. To 
her, however, he was the best that man can be. He was 
unselfish and altogether honest ; and that is much for a 
man not a saint. 

When Pierre came to know of their friendship he shook 
his head doubtfully. One day he was sitting on the hot 
side of a pine near his mountain-hut, soaking the sun. 
He saw them passing below him, along the edge of the 
He said to some one behind him in 
the shade, who was looking also: ‘ What will be the end 
of that, eh ?’ 

And the some one replied: ‘ Faith, what the Serpent in 


hill across the ravine. 


the Wilderness couldn’t cure.’ 

‘You think he'll play with her?’ 

‘I think he'll do it without wishin’ or willin’, maybe. 
It ll be a case of kiss and ride away.’ 

There was silence. 
She stood upon a green mound with a cool hedge of rock 
behind her, her feet on a margin of solid sunlight, her 
Her hair sprinkled round her as she 
Her face was full on Tal- 


Soon Pierre pointed down again. 


forehead bared. 
gently threw back her head. 
ton. She was telling him something. Her gestures were 
rhythmical, and adorably balanced. Because they were 
continuous or only regularly broken, it was clear she was 
telling him a story, Talton gravely, delightedly, nodded 
response now and then, or raised his eyebrows in fascinated 
Pierre, watching, was only aware of vague im- 
At last 
he guessed it as a perfect pastoral—birds, hunting, deer, 
winds, sundials, cattle, shepherds, reaping. To Talton it 
She was telling him things she 


surprise. 
pressions—not any distinct outline of the tale. 


was a new revelation, 
had thought ; she was recalling her life. 

Towards the last she said, or gestured: ‘ You can for- 
get the Winter but not the Spring. You like to re- 
member the Spring. It is the beginning. When the 
daisy first peeps, when the tall young deer first stands 
upon its feet, when the first egg is seen in the oriole’s 
nest, when the sap first sweats from the tree, when you 
first look into the eye of your friend: these you want to 
remember. . . .’ 

She paused upon this gesture—a light touch upon the 
forehead, then the hands stretched out, palms upward, 
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with coaxing fingers. She seemed lost in it. Her eyes 
rippled, her lips pressed slightly, a delicate wine crept 
through her cheek, and tenderness wimpled all. Her 
soft breast plumped modestly to the cool texture of her 
dress. Talton felt his blood bound joyfully ; he had the 
wish of instant possession. But yet he could not stir, she 
held him so; for a change immediately passed upon her. 
She glided slowly from that almost statue-like repose into 
another gesture. Her eyes drew up from his, and looked 
away to plumbless distance, all glowing and childlike, and 
the new ciphers slowly said : 

‘But the Spring dries away. We can only see a thing 
born once. And it may be ours, yet not ours. I have 
sighted the perfect Sharon-flower far upon Guidon, yet it 
was not mine; it was too distant; I could not reach it. 
I have seen the silver bullfinch floating along the canyon. 
I called to it and it came singing; and it was mine, yet 
I could not hear its song; and I let it go: it could 
not be happy so with me. .. . I stand at the gate of a 
great city, and see all and feel the great shuttles of sound 
—the roar and clack of wheels, the horse’s hoofs striking 
the ground, the hammer of bells; all: and yet it is not 
mine—it is far far away from me. It is one world, mine 
is another ; and sometimes it is lonely, and the best things 
are not forme. But I have seen them, and it is pleasant 
to remember, and nothing can take from us the hour 
when things were born, when we saw the Spring—nothing 
—never!’ 

Her manner of speech, as this went on, became ex- 
quisite in fineness, slower, and more dreamlike, until with 
downward protesting motions of the hand she said that 
‘nothing—never!’ Then a great sigh surged up her 
throat ; her lips parted slightly, showing the warm, moist 
whiteness of her teeth; her hands, falling lightly, drew 
together and folded in front of her. She stood still. 

Pierre had watched this scene intently: his chin in 
his hands, his elbows on his knees. Presently he drew 
himself up, ran a finger meditatively along his lip, and 
said to himself: ‘It is perfect. She is caryed from the 
core of Nature. But this thing has danger for her... 
well... ah!’ 

A change in the scene before him caused this last ex- 
pression of surprise. 

Talton, rousing from the enchanting pantomime, took a 
step towards her; but she waved her hand pleadingly, 
restrainingly, and he paused. With his eyes he asked 
her mutely why? She did not answer ; but, all at once 
transformed into a thing of abundant sprightliness, ran 
down the hill-side, tossing up her arms gaily. Yet her 
face was not all brilliance. Tears hung at her eyes. But 
Talton did not see these. He did not run, but walked 
quickly, following her; and his face had a determined 
look. Immediately a man rose up from behind a rock 
on the same side of the ravine, and shook clenched fists 
after the departing figures. Then he stood gesticulating 
angrily to himself, until, chancing to look up, he sighted 
Pierre, and straightway dived into the underbrush. Pierre 
rose to his feet, and said slowly : ‘ Talton, there may be 
trouble for you, also, It is a tangled world.’ 

Towards evening, Pierre sauntered to the house of Ida’s 
father. Light of footstep, he came upon the girl suddenly. 
They had always been friends since the days when, at 
uncommen risk, he rescued her dog from a freshet on 
the Wild Moose River. She was sitting utterly still, her 
hands folded in her lap. He struck his foot smartly on 


the ground. She felt the vibration, and looked up. He 
dofted his hat and she held out her hand. He smiled, 
and took it, and as it lay in his, looked at it for a moment, 
musingly. She drew it back slowly. He was thinking 
that it. was the most intelligent hand he had ever seen. ... 
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He determined to play a bold and surprising game. He 
had learned from her the alphabet of the fingers—that is, 
how to spell words. He knew little gesture-language. He 
therefore spelled slowly: ‘ Hawley is angry because you 
love Talton.’ 

The statement was so matter-of-fact, so sudden, that the 
girl had no chance. She flushed, and then paled. She 
shook her head firmly, however, and her finger slowly 
framed the reply : ‘ You guess too much. Foolish things 
come to the idle.’ 

‘I saw you this afternoon,’ he silently urged. 

Her fingers trembled slightly. ‘There was nothing to 
see. She knew he could not have read her gestures. 
‘] was telling a story.’ 

‘You ran from him—why?’ This questioning was 

cruel that he might, in the end, be kind. 

‘The child runs from its shadow, the bird from its nest, 
the fish jumps from the water—that is nothing.’ She had 
recovered somewhat. But he: ‘ The shadow follows the 
child, the bird comes back to its nest, the fish cannot live 
beyond the water. But it is sad when the child, in run- 
ning, rushes into darkness, and loses its shadow ; when 
the nest falls from the tree; and the hawk catches the 
happy fish. . . . Hawley saw you also.’ 

Hawley, like Ida, was deaf and dumb. He lived over 
the mountains, but came often. It had been understood 
that, one day, she should marry him. It seemed fitting. 
She had said neither yes nor no. And now? 

A quick tremor of trouble trailed over her face, then it 
became very still. Her eyes bended upon the ground 
steadily. Presently a bird hopped near, its head coquet- 
ting at her. She ran her hand gently along the grass 
towards it. The bird tripped on it. She lifted it to her 
chin, at which it picked tenderly. Pierre watched her 
keenly—admiring, pitying. He wished to serve her. At 
last, with a kiss upon its head, she gave it a light toss 
into air, and it soared, lark-like, straight up, and, hanging 
over head, sang the day into the evening. Her eyes fol- 
lowed it. She could feel that it was singing. She smiled, 
and lifted a finger lightly towards it. Then she spelled 
to Pierre this: ‘It is singing to me. We imperfect things 
love each other.’ 

‘And what about loving Hawley, then?’ Pierre per- 
sisted. 

She did not reply ; but a strange look came upon her, 
and in the pause Talton came from the house and stood 
beside them. At this Pierre lighted a cigarette, and with 
a good-natured nod to Talton walked away. 

Talton stooped over her, pale and eager. 
gestured, ‘will you answer me now? 
wife ?’ 

She drew herself together with a little shiver. ‘No,’ was 
her steady reply. She ruled her face into stillness, so that 
it showed nothing of what she felt. She came to her feet 
wearily, and drawing down a cool flowering branch of 
chestnut, pressed it to her cheek. 

‘ You do not love me?’ he asked nervously. 

‘I am going to marry Luke Hawley,’ was her slow 
answer. She spelled the words. She used no gesture to 
that. The fact looked terribly hard and inflexible so. 
Talton was not a vain man, and he believed he was not 
loved. His heart crowded to his throat. 

‘Please go away now, she begged, with an anxious 
gesture. While the hand was extended, he reached 
and brought it to his lips, then quickly kissed her on the 
forehead, and walked away. She stood trembling, and as 
the fingers of one hand hung at her side they spelled 
mechanically these words : ‘It would spoil his life; I am 
only a mute—a dummy !’ 

As she stood so, she felt the approach of some one. She 


‘Ida,’ he 
Will you be my 
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did not turn instantly, but, with the aboriginal instinct, 
listened, as it were, with her body; but presently faced 
about—-to Hawley. He was red with anger. He had seen 
Talton kiss her. Less one of his faculties, he had propor- 
tionately less self-restraint. He caught her smartly by the 
arm, but, awed by the great calmness of her face, dropped 
it, and fell into a fit of sullenness. She spoke to him: he 
did not reply. She touched his arm: he still gloomed. 
All at once the full price of her sacrifice rushed upon her, 
and overpowered her. She had no help at her critical 
hour, not even from this man she had intended to bless. 
There came a swift revulsion, all passions stormed in her 
at once. Despair was the resultant of these forces. She 
swerved from him immediately, and ran hard towards the 
high-banked river ! 

Hawley did not follow her at once: he did not guess 
her purpose. 

She had almost reached the leaping-place when Pierre 
shot from the trees and seized her. The impulse of this 
was so strong that they slipped, and quivered on the pre- 
cipitous edge : but Pierre righted them, and presently they 
were safe. 

Pierre held her hard by both wrists for a moment. Then, 
drawing her away, he loosed her, and spelled these words 
slowly : ‘I understand. 
not the man. 


But you are wrong. 


Hawley is 
You must come with me. It is foolish 
to die.’ 

The riot of her feelings, her momentary despair, were 
gone. It was even pleasant to be mastered by Pierre’s 
firmness. 
him. Hawley approached. 


She was passive. Mechanically she went with 
She looked at Pierre. Then 
‘Yours is not the best love,’ she 
signed to him ; ‘it does net trust ; it is selfish,’ 
moved on. 

But an hour later Talton caught her to his bosom and 
kissed her full on the lips. . . . And his right to do so 
continues to this day, GiLBeRT PARKER. 


she turned on the other. 


And she 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 25th May 1892. 

Srr,—As corroborative of Mr. Bruce’s statements in his 
interesting letters, may I direct attention to Clarendon’s account 
in his History of the Rebellion of Montrose’s speech in answer 
to Loudon? He represents Montrose as saying ‘that the first 
Covenant he had taken and complied with it, and with them 
who took it, as long as the ends for which it was ordained were 
observed ; but when he discovered, which was now evident to 
all the world, that private and particular men designed to 
satisfy their own ambition and interest instead of considering 
the public benefit, and that, under the pretence of reforming 
some errors in religion, they resolved to abridge and take away 
the king’s just power and lawful authority, he had withdrawn 
himself from that engagement ; that for the League and Cove- 
nant he had never taken it, and therefore could not breake it ; 
and it was now apparent to the whole Christian world what 
monstrous mischiefs it had produced.’ Surely these words 
amount to a total renunciation of the Covenanters and all their 
works. But if there be any doubt as to their meaning, is it not 
removed by his statement to the Presbyterian ministers ‘that 
they were a miserable, deluded, and deluding people’ ?—I 
am, etc., T. F. HENDERSON. 


WYNTER’S MASTERPIECE 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 24th May 1892. 
S1R,—Will you let me point out how greatly your review of 
my novel, Wynter’s Masterpiece, misrepresents one of the chief 
scenes in the story? You say, concerning the duel: ‘ They 
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[hero and villain] were both sufficiently good shots with pistols 
to hit a postage stamp at fifteen paces about ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, and neither, in actual conflict, fell at all below 
his form in practice: yet the exchange of five shots did nobody 
any harm worth mentioning.’ This looks as if each combatant 
was aiming his level best and yet could not hit a haystack. Now, 
the facts are these :—The combatants were purposely trying to 
miss each other. The villain( Darcy) had extorted from the heroine 
(Gertrude) a promise of marriage on condition that he would 
neither kill nor wound the hero (Wynter) ; the hero had pro- 
mised this same girl that he would miss Darcy simply because, 
in the mercy of her nature, she had pleaded for the scoundrel’s 
life. It is arranged that three (not five) shots shall be ex- 
changed. On the eve of the duel Wynter hears of the cowardly 
compact which Darcy has made with Gertrude, and determines 
(while keeping his own promise to her) that Darcy shall break 
his promise and wound him, the hero—this being the only 
manner in which the heroine can be released from her promise 
of marriage. Darcy fires his first two shots over Wynter’s 
head ; Wynter fires his first two shots so unpleasantly close to 
Darcy’s ear that Darcy, fearing that Wynter is trying to kill 
him, and that at his third shot he may succeed in doing so, 
resolves, while the pistols are being loaded for the third time, 
that Wynter shall not fire again. He therefore aims quickly, 
and wounds Wynter in the pistol-arm ; and there is a smile of 
triumph on Wynter’s face as the blood streams out of his coat- 
sleeve.—I am, etc., FREDERICK LEAL. 


‘VOLUNTARY COMPULSION ’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 23d May 1892. 

S1R,— Will you kindly allow me, as an opponent of compulsory 
vaccination, to offer a few remarks in your columns with re- 
ference to the article under the above heading which appeared 
in your issue of the 14th inst. While stating, as you do without 
any visible bias, the case for and against compulsion, you in- 
advertently overlook the important fact that in any country 
such as this it is virtually impossible to dragoon recusants into 
submission to any law which touches the persons and offends the 
consciences of any considerable minority of the population. All 
the evidence shows that the opposition to compulsion in this 
matter is very widespread, is steadily increasing, and bids fair 
to increase still more inthe near future. I think you are unjust 
in saying that Lord Herschell and his colleagues ‘ are thoroughly 
afraid of a body of impudent law-breakers, and thoroughly afraid 
to own it.’ I have read the three voluminous reports of the 
evidence given before the Commission, already published, and 
can well understand that in the interests of vaccination itself 
the Commissioners may have deemed it politic to recom- 
mend the abolition of multiplied penalties. Remember that 
these possibly mistaken but certainly respectable and con- 
scientious parents are by no means ‘impudent law-breakers,’ 
as, with imperfect knowledge, you assert themto be. Their 
heresy is as respectable in its way, and as well founded, as that 
of any theological Nonconformist. Men like Lord Herschell 
distinctly see this, and profit by the lessons of history and ex- 
perience. Considering the constitution of the Commission— 
out of its fifteen members there was but one avowed anti- 
vaccinist on it—the evidence must obviously have been ex- 
tremely strong to elicit so drastic a recommendation as the 
discontinuance of repeated prosecutions. They would, I ven- 
ture to think, have indeed been ‘singular persons’ had they 
not attempted to deal with this matter, while it is yet time, in 
a statesmanlike fashion. I say ‘ while yet time,’ inasmuch as 
even now about one-third of the population have locally freed 
themselves from vaccination prosecutions, and, assuming the 
present growth of opinion continues, the voting power of the 
people will, at no distant date, be sufficient to sweep away the 
vaccination laws root and branch! Lord Herschell discerns 
this clearly, and hopes to check it. It seems strange that 
journalists should at times take such very narrow views and 
miscalculate popular forces. But so it is. The whole question 
of vaccination, pathologically and statistically, is hotly con- 
tested on every point, and by perfectly competent and honest 
people. Do you think that the experience of inflicting repeated 
and ruinous penalties has been so successful in the past that it 
Should be retained and strengthened? Even now, when dis- 
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traints are made on recusants’ goods, it is with increasing diffi- 
culty that the fine can be realised. And Parliament, having a 
responsibility not shared with journalists, shrinks—and has 
always shrunk—from the odious and dangerous task of sending 
the police and public vaccinator to arrest and forcibly vacci- 
nate people. Behind Parliament are the creators of parlia- 
ments ; and in the unfortunate but not unlikely event of some 
officer of the law being killed in the perpetration of such a 
legalised violation of the person and the domicile, most pro- 
bably it would be difficult to get a jury to return any other 
verdict than one of justifiable homicide! This would be simply 
English history repeating itself. Within the past few days the 
House of Commons has furnished a couple of illustrations of 
its aptitude for compromise. 

The Eastbourne Local Act clause as to Sunday music has 
been virtually repealed ; while, on the other hand, a clause has 
been inserted in a Glasgow bill containing a provision not 
known in any other British national or municipal Act. Just 
upon sixty years ago a small army was sent into Ireland to 
collect the overdue Church cess (about £500,000). That force 
managed with infinite pains to collect less than a fortieth part 
of the sum. Statesmen do not forget, or ought not to forget, 
such lessons as to the natural limitations of their power. 
Against a nation, or any considerable part of it, opposed in 
dogged, passive resistancejto a law the strongest Government 
is absolutely helpless. Lord Herschell has learnt this elementary 
political lesson, if some of his critics have not.—I am, etc., 

LE. 

{ Note.—In the fervour of demonstrating that the Commis- 
sioners stand clear of one horn of our dilemma, ‘ J. H.’ seems to 
overlook the circumstance that he impales them irretrievably 
upon the other. Grant all he says, and what business have the 
Commissioners to recommend the infliction of any fine at all 
for not being vaccinated? ‘J.H.’s’ real objection to our obser- 
vations probably consists in resentment at the word ‘ impudent.’ 
He can hardly deny that a man who defies the law may fairly 
be described as a law-breaker. If he break the law openly, 
clamorously, and on principle, and pose as a martyr when he 
gets into trouble, he may properly be called impudent. The 
epithet is, in our judgment, well deserved by many earnest 
opponents of vaccination, and precisely those of whom Lord 
Herschell and other exponents of ‘compromise’ are most—and 
most improperly—afraid. } 


REVIEWS 
THE NEW SWINBURNE 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. London: Chatto. 

Mr. Swinburne’s new book is unlike anything he has ever 
written before. There is no longer any desire to send singing 
words into the store of English letters, to rave in a delirium of 
music, to upraise a voice trembling with a poetical passion 
that shakes its every note. Mr. Swinburne is at the knees of 
the Goddess Simplicity. He will be simple or he will be nothing. 
He has forsworn the superfluous beauty of decoration. The 
lyric rapture has found in him a dedicated truant. Therefore, 
though his theme be tragic, and though his medium be blank 
verse—a combination which has given to the English tongue 
some of its noblest speech—Mr. Swinburne’s new contribution 
to the letters of his time falls far upon the hither side of the 
heroic. Doubtless he was beguiled by some ideal which he 
hoped successfully to realise ; and, panting for a revel in 
austerity, he stripped his Muse of raiment when he had looked 
to strip her of ornament. The general effect is a little blank. 
From the outset the material has in it (so it seems) no element 
of tragedy possible: you await developments, and when the 
climax has been passed it leaves you unshaken. There was 
no element of tragedy there. There was none of that play of 
action and reaction out of whose interchanges an inevitable 
catastrophe should be evolved. The conclusion comes as a 
matter of accidental interest. 

The plot is of the simplest nature. In a Northern country 
house two young men love the same sister ; and two sisters 
love the same young man. The unloved sister, after taking 
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part in a play in which poison is freely employed, conceives a 
plan, in a sort of world-weariness, to make the fiction real and 
swallow poison. To her enter, at this point, thetwo lovers. In 
her stead she permits them to take the poison ; she leaves them 
with suicidal intentions ; they incontinently die, and the play 
is played out. Throughout Mr. Swinburne has compelled his 
dialogue to render up the merest effects of common conversa- 
tion. As thus: 
‘ ANNE. 
Redgie! You've not been riding. 


REGINALD. 
Have I, Frank? 


FRANK. 
You'd have me tell a lie to get you off? 
ANNE. 
You stupid pair of school-boys! Really, Frank, 
You should not let him. 
FRANK. 
7 can't lick him, Anne ; 
We two—or you alone—might manage.’ 
It is clear that in passages such as this—and such a passage 
represents the general average of the play—Mr. Swinburne has 
written according to the dictation of some deliberate principle. 
He knew, as all must know, that the common language of 
drama is set upon a plane somewhat higher than the common 
language of everyday speech. Now, his solution of the problem 
set before the dramatist does not lack ingenuity, and might 
be defended with considerable plausibility—before experiment. 
His sole departure from the common language of everyday 
speech should be (he may be thought to have determined) the 
metrical rhythm in which his drama was to be written. By this 
means he probably expected to make the necessary distinction 
without charging his language with an extreme of stiffness 
That this was his intention seems, moreover, proved by the 
deliberate difference of manner which he assumes in the com- 
position of the play within the play. Here he stiffens the diction 
of his ordinary drama into something more heroic, thereby 
making an exactly similar proportion between the players’ play 
and his own play as exists between his own play and the 
everyday speech of men. But the experiment is not justified 
by its success. The mere device of metre is not sufficient to 
endow the dramatic language with a literary quality. In a 
sense, Mr. Swinburne’s very mastery of metre is the occasion 
of his present defect. So subtle in the past has been his hand- 
ling of the English tongue, that when he casts common lan- 
guage—nay, common slang—into metrical form, the general 
effect is the effect of common language and common slang. 
Master of lyric metre, he has striven upon wings wherewith his 
strength is not associated. 

In conclusion, it must be added that when Mr. Swinburne, 
even in his play, lapses into lyric, he persuades to a recol- 
lection of his wondrous and unrivalled past. There are many 
beautiful lines in the ‘ Dedication,’ with one wholly beautiful 
song. In that Dedication he sings of the time of ‘ radiant 
dreams’ and the light that was set about them: 

‘ A light unshaken of the wind of time 

That laughs upon the thunder and the threat 

Of years that thicken, and of clouds that climb 

To put the stars out that they see not set, 

And bid sweet memory’s rapturous faith forget.’ 
The lines are reminiscent : and in a time of comparative bar- 
renness lines reminiscent of the old Swinburne cannot but be 
reminiscent of much that is grateful to the memory. 


‘THE TERMAGANT OF SPAIN’ 


Elisabeth Farnese. By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 

This book is neither history nor biography but a verbose 
summary of the documents, reports, etc, which deal with 
the politics of Spain during the reign of Elisabeth Farnese. 
Here and there in the dreariness of four hundred pages you 
meet an eloquent passage: more rarely a second-rate joke. Mr. 
Armstrong’s characters—Alberoni, Ripperda, Patino—are not 
creatures of flesh and blood but donnish abstractions merely ; 
and if the very Elisabeth leave a more vivid impression on the 
mind, it is thanks to not Mr. Armstrong himself but his extracts 
from such undonnish observers as Saint-Simon and Keene 
and Vauréal and Noailles. Indeed, so far is he from picturing 
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the said Elisabeth that he makes it quite clear, even on his 
399th page, that he does not know how her portrait should be 
painted. From first to last he is in hopeless perplexity as to 
whether he shall scold her for a spiteful, quarrelsome little 
‘termagant’ or adore her as the Italian double and namesake 
of our own incomparable Gloriana. Elisabeth, he tells you, 
was fond of exhibiting that quality ‘which ambassadors term 
vivacity and laymen a violent temper.’ If diplomatists and 
ministers at her Court had shown the same incapacity to digest 
their facts displayed by their historian, this temper (or viva- 
city) would have afforded ten times more amusement to Saint- 
Simon and ten times more anxiety to Keene than it actually 
did ; and in all probability the ministers and diplomatists in 
question would have been vastly improved. 

There is room for two sorts of books about Elisabeth. Mr. 
Armstrong might have set out the life of her Court; or he 
might have written on the politics of her reign. But to such a 
Court—with its disreputable Des Ursins, whom the school- 
girl huntress bundled over the frontier, bag and baggage ; 
its scheming Irish and Italian adventurers ; its English Whig 
envoys and its English Tory refugees; its Keene and its 
Ormond ; its mad, sporting, uxorious, devout, and dirty Philip 
Fifth ; its worldly and unpriestly Cardinal ; its sanguine Rip- 
perda, the Horatio Bottomley of the eighteenth century, with 
a continent for his Hansard Union ; last, but not least, its 
practical, hard-headed Italian Queen, who in spite of temper 
and small-pox could rule a capricious husband, and through 
him half a world—to such a Court, we say, only the Sir Walter 
of Nigel and Quentin Durward might have done justice. As 
for the politics : if Mr. Armstrong, having first of all digested his 
ideas, had gone on to explain the circumstances that led to the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and the position and hopes of the European 
Powers both in Europeand America thereunder at the moment 
when the said ‘ Termagant’ and the said Cardinal set the ball 
of discord rolling, and then abstracted the story and the results 
of Elisabeth’s years of action, he would have conferred an 
untold blessing, first, on the unfortunate youths who take up 
the eighteenth century for the honours history school of 
Oxford ; second, on the still more hapless dons who have to 
instruct them out of a boundless series of authorities; and 
last, on the general student of European history. The present 
book, however, with all its faults, is one that every student 
of the eighteenth century should possess for purposes of refer- 
ence. It epitomises many important negotiations and cam- 
paigns, and shows an accurate and painstaking endeavour to 
bring together all the facts, whether ancient or modern, that 
bear on its subject. 

The daughter of a Duke of Parma, Elisabeth Farnese lived 
and died an eighteenth-century Italian. She was quick, clever, 
witty, fond of music, and badly read ; devout in a formal way 
(as became her race) ; and she liked clever priests—for, as 
Mr. Armstrong reminds us on one of the few occasions when 
he condescends to smile, the cult of the curate is not con- 
fined to Protestant lands. But although her childhood was 
spent in a palace attic, where she was fattened on butter and 
Parmesan cheese, and heard nothing talked about but em- 
broidery and linen, she inherited the traditional ideas of 
the Italian Prince: a steady determination to win territory ; 
a rooted aversion, descending from old Guelf and Ghibelline 
days, from Imperial or Austrian rule in Italy ; and a steadfast 
resolve to stand no nonsense from the Pope as a temporal 
potentate. She came to Spain a young girl, the queen-consort 
of a stupid and uxorious husband, determined to save Parma 
from Imperial Charles the Sixth, and to give to princes 
with the Farnese blood in their veins dominion in some of 
those provinces of Italy wherein the House of Habsburg had 
been established by the ‘indelible disgrace’ of the Treaty 
of Utrecht. On the politics of Italy she had a great anda 
direct influence, and the history of Europe and America was 
profoundly modified by her diplomacy. ‘ Henceforth,’ said 
Louis xIV., when his grandson went forth to take posses- 
sion of the Spanish throne, ‘there are no Pyrenees.’ Now, 
to England and Austria the abolition of the range implied 
the most serious danger. The union of the French and 
Spanish fleets might close America to the one and deprive 
the other of the power of effective control, in Italy and Ger- 
many alike, in days when there was no Prussia to take her 
place. To avert this danger we fought the War of the Spanish 
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Succession ; but our victories were rendered of no avail by 
the greatest blunder the Tory party ever made. France and 
Spain were left under Bourbon dominion ; and we paid the 
penalty of Bolingbroke’s surrender and Walpole’s peace-at-any- 
price in the Family Compact, the loss of America, and that 
Frenchification of the governing classes of Italy and Spain 
which became so important a factor in the success of Napoleon. 
Meanwhile, it was well for us that Elisabeth was Bourbonian 
only by accident—that is, but in so far as she wished her own 
to reign in Italy; that she cared less than nothing for the 
American empire of Spain; and that she never would work 
cordially with France. Had she been Spaniard or French- 
woman we might have had to fight the Seven Years’ War under 
Walpole instead of Chatham. But from first to last her ambi- 
tion was centred in Italy, and in Italy she succeeded because 
she had a clear, strong head, and was incapable of prejudice. 
Alberoni, Ripperda, Patino—she took these up and used them all 
inturn. She intrigued with England now, now with the hated 
Emperor, now with Savoy ; good Catholic as she was, she did not 
shrink from an understanding with the Grand Turk himself. 
Against Orleans and Stanhope she and Alberoni called forth 
Sweden and Russia. Defeat and exposure shook not for an 
instant her firm, unbending mind. She did but change her in- 
struments, and essay an alliance with Austria ; and when France 
and England checkmated her, and the Emperor proved false, 
she refused to sit content with the small concessions made, 
but prepared to weave her web anew. At last, in 1733, the 
hour came; and by the alliance of France and Spain nota 
few leaves of the hated Treaty of Utrecht were laid in the 
waste-paper basket, the son of a Parmesan princess drove 
the Austrian bag and baggage from South Italy, and amid 
the cheers of a native populace was crowned King of the Two 
Sicilies. True, Parma must be sacrificed by the Preliminaries 
of Vienna to secure the new kingdom : but it was only for the 
moment. The war of the Pragmatic Sanction in 1740—which 
made Prussia, and seemed at one moment about to dissipate 
for ever the hereditary estates of the Habsburgs—gave her 
another chance. When it ended she was widowed and im- 
potent ; but it realised the aim of her life, and a second branch 
of the Farnese Bourbons was established at Parma. And in 
a way the achievement was magnificent. 

Mr. Armstrong shows that, from an Italian point of view, 
Elisabeth may claim to rank among patriots. But for her it is pos- 
sible that Naples, on its conquest from Austria, might have been 
reannexed to the Spanish dominions. But Alberoni and herself 
were both determined on the nationalisation of Italy ; and the 
dream of an Italian Confederation under the House of Farnese 
may well have flashed across her mind. The philosophically 
inaccurate soul of Mr. John Morley fails to see how humanity 
was benefited by the fact that Naples was governed by Italians 
from Naples instead of by Germans from Vienna: the Cala- 
brian peasants, who rose to welcome the invading Farnese 
and to attack the invading Frenchman eighty years later, were 
in a better position to decide the difference. Before the age 
of revolutions the policy of the Neapolitan Bourbons was a 
policy of wise and successful reform ; and to have saved any 
country from the radical empiricisms of the Second Joseph 
was a blessing in itself. In some ways French ideas proved a 
questionable boon to Italy ; but it was necessary that she should 
be nationalised if she was to be unified, and nationalisation was 
Elisabeth’s achievement. And the more one knows of politics 
practically, the more one realises how statesmen, even those 
whom énuos elects, no less than others, are the slaves of 
prejudice, of bigotry, of race and family ties—worse still, of re- 
ligious and social fads—the harder it becomes to deny a tribute 
of admiration, far more unstinting than Mr. Armstrong would 
allow, to her who, despite bad education, the most con- 
temptible intrigues, the most annoying of husbands, yet fought 
her way to the goal of her ambition, and of whom it might 
truly be said that what her hand found to do, that she did with 
all her might. 


NOVELS AND TALES 
‘“ Sir,” I answered, “I have held a pistol at one or two heads 
in my time, but never at one stuffed with nobler indiscretion. 
Your chivalry does not indeed disarm me, but prompts me to 


desire more of your acquaintance. I have found a gentleman, 
and must sup with him before I make terms.”’ It is a footpad 
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that speaks ; and if you had heard him at the corner of a wood, 
why, an hundred to one but you would have told him to take off 
his mask, and come out of that, and generally own himself as 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson. And ’tis none the less certain that, had 
you done so, he would have replied with a Cornish accent, and 
taken your purse in a quite other figure: that, to wit, of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch. From one of the stories in that gentleman’s 
new book—/ Saw Three Ships (London: Cassell) the name of 
it—these sentences, indeed, are taken bodily ; and the story in 
which they may be found is one of the best of the bunch. It is 
Stevensonian, indeed ; but Mr. Stevenson has invented nothing 
more unusual and more grim than the naked, unexpected, 
silent house on the moor, nor anything more antically dreadful 
than the grisly host thereof ; and—forasmuch as Mr. Steven- 
son is author of ‘Thrawn Janet’ and ‘A Night with Villon’ 
—this is praise. Of singular excellence, too, is ‘A Blue Pan- 
tomime’; though it suffers a little from a certain lack of 
explicableness—(for your wildest fantasies, the most divers et 
ondoyant of your dreams, must needs hang utterly together ; 
if only as a broken spider’s web)—and you would fain know 
what, if any, was the connection between the bewildered In- 
spector of Schools and the skeleton at the bottom of the pool? 
or, failing that, why the reincarnation? The other good thing 
in the volume is ‘The Disenchantment of ’Lizabeth,’ which 
is ‘Q’ at his best: ‘Q’ romantic in circumstance, human in 
feeling, humourous yet ‘actual’ in effect. For ‘The Haunted 
Dragoon,’ it has a certain creepiness, but we like it not: the 
ghost is too obtrusive—(and there is naught so modest as your 
really efficient working Spook)—too blatant, too peculiar ; he 
smacks too grossly of a strained invention and a resolve to be 
minatory at all hazards and at any cost. Again, there are charm- 
ing things in ‘I Saw Three Ships,’ but the story itself is merely 
incredible. You can believe in most of the personages : all the 
more willingly, perhaps, that they remind you vigorously of Mr. 
Hardy’s. But the intrigue in which they are involved is but a 
wild and whirling fantasia upon things as they never could be ; 
and you turn the leaf with a sigh for the good work wasted 
thus and the pleasant human stuff that, though it make you 
half-believe against your better judgment, might just as well 
have been put into a sealed bottle and cast into the sea, as 
lavished here. 

Mr. Baring-Gould may be commiserated upon the produc- 
tion of /n the Roar of the Sea (London: Methuen), which in 
many respects challenges comparison to his own Mehalah. 
The schemes are identical: a fierce, lawless man elects by 
sheer power of will to force a woman to marry him; but 
what is strength in the one instance becomes mere brutality in 
the other. Cruel Coppinger might be a burlesque of Elijah 
Rebow : he has the same swart exterior, and is consumed by 
the same internal fires ; but, compared to the taciturn Rebow, 
this Coppinger, who decapitates men and tears off women’s 
ears, is a babbler and a bully. Mehalah is a splendid savage, 
strong and sincere in her endurance of cruelties, and sym- 
pathetic and womanly even through her resistance of Rebow’s 
fierce love-making ; while Judith is a Dresden china girl, 
‘with face and hands of porcelain transparency and white- 
ness,’ and hair ‘in waves of luminous molten copper.’ She is a 
stage heroine, and performs exhausting deeds of daring whereat 
a robust man might have quailed. Rebow tries to induce Me- 
halah to marry him by tormenting her ailing mother ; and 
Coppinger, in wooing Judith, pursues the same tactics at the 
expense of her idiot brother. Rebow fuddles the foolish old 
woman with gifts of rum; Coppinger stupefies the witless 
brother with presents of cognac. For her invalid mother’s 
sake, Mehalah goes through a marriage ceremony with Rebow; 
to secure her helpless brother’s comfort, Judith stands before 
the altar with Coppinger. In neither instance is the marriage 
consummated. The minor characters show deterioration as 
strongly marked. In Mehalah every one had some direct 
bearing on the plot, and was quaint, humourous, or eccentric ; 
in Zhe Roar of the Sea all are farcical and more or less long- 
winded. The thing, in fact, is a violent and noisy caricature of 
—Mr. Baring-Gould. 

The Mount Desolation (London : Cassell) of Mr. W. Carlton 
Dawe is described as ‘an Australian romance’; and the de- 
scription is enough to make you scent your bushranger from 
afar. Let us be just, and admit that it does not lie ; but let us 
be generous also, and warn all them whom it may concern that 
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here is no mere Kelly nor Morgan, but a youth whose heart, 
like Conrad’s, was ‘formed for softness, warped to wrong,’ 
and who, had the chance that was sent him been at all a decent 
chance, even as chances go, might well have married the heroine, 
and produced an admirable and very useful lot of cornstalks, 
male and female: to carry on the traditions of this poor old 
Britain of ours, when Mr. Morley and his Revered Leader have 
had their way and day, and all that is left of us is a geographical 
expression and a certain standing in the history of the world. 
But his chance was naught : so he ‘ stuck up’ the bank some- 
where ; and for the end of him, and his comrade Joe Devine, 
and his rival, the hated Martin Wingrove, the reader, or cour- 
teous or merely gentle, is invited to go for information to Mr. 
Carlton Dawe. He is in no sense misleading when he tickets 
his book a ‘romance,’ and between the beginning and the end 
thereof there is not a little well-invented and well-told incident, 
with not a little portraiture of unfamiliar character. 

There is a pleasant exotic flavour about /m Seaver Cove 
(Edinburgh : Douglas), a handful of sketches in which Mr. 
Matt. Crim records his impressions and experiences of the 
Georgia ‘cracker.’ They are none of the strongest, it is true ; 
but they have an efiect of good faith and sincerity which wins 
the attention and commands beiief: and this though they are 
cast in a mould which, since the appearance, fire-new and 
shining, of 7ennessee’s Pardner and Poker Flat, has got a great 
deal blunted and coarsened, even in the hands of the original 
medallist. Still, ’tis no more than they deserve to say that 
they convince and mildly please. Their author appears to 
know his ‘crackers,’ male and female, as well as he knows 
their dialect and the facts of their environment; and he gives 
you as much of entertainment and instruction mingled as you 
shail often find in an American book. Probably the best of 
the sketches is ‘An “ Onfortunit Creetur,”’ which reads like a 
good artistic transcript from life, and is affecting as well as 
interesting ; but ‘In Beaver Cove’ is good, and so, each after 
his kind, are ‘ Silury,’ and ‘Bet Crow, and ‘ Ze’kil,’ especially 
the last. The dialect sets the teeth on edge a little at first ; 
but you soon get used to it, and you put your author away 
with a genuine interest in his material and a certain respect 
for his art. 

Stuart Newbold lived in Chester Square and gave dinner- 
parties : two are fully described in the first three chapters of 
A Waking (London: Hutchinson), by Mrs John Kent Spender. 
‘There never was anything so perfect as his table decorations’ ; 
for water-lilies (of a species evidently unknown to botanists) 
peeped out of gauzy draperies, and Salviati vases glimmered 
in the candle-light, and so forth. He improved his figure by 
wearing a belt (a euphemism for stays?) and his complexion 
by the use of cosmetics ; but at twenty-five he gambled away 
his patrimony at Monte Carlo. He meditated suicide; but 
thought better of it, went back to the Casino, and won back 
more than he had lost. Then he married a Russian or a Pole 
(the author seems undecided) of low estate, and had a daughter. 
And her name was Zina ; and her skin was ‘ olive by daylight, 
and ivory-tinted by candle-light’ ; but what it was by moonshine 
who shall tell? More: she was exactly like Andrea del Sarto’s 
Madonna ; and she knew Greek and Latin ; and she had eyes 
that were ‘unfathomable’ and on occasion ‘sphinx-like.’ Her 
father sank his winnings in an annuity, and died (after much 
clinical detail) leaving her penniless. Then she married a rich 
man; but, his antecedents being far from irreproachable as 
his dress, she fled the ‘ gilded cage,’ and took up with art. 
But he fell ill; and there was more clinical detail; and she 
came back to nurse him ; and she forgave him because in his 
delirium (the third in the story) he murmured of the flowers that 
bloom in the spring (Tra-la!). Still, he went to America, or 
Australia, or somewhere ; and she stayed at home; and then 
the printers got tired, and put ‘The End.’ Mrs. Spender has 
an elegant way of interrupting the relation of an incident by 
setting forth the innermost thoughts of everybody concerned in 
it. As thus: ‘John began to go upstairs ; he thought ’—here 
follow two pages of thoughts ; ‘she came down to meet him’ 
—here follows a description of how she was dressed, what her 
eyes seemed to express, what she ought to have thought, what 
she really did think, why she thought it. And then they en- 
counter, and do nothing very startling, or else they do. It 
really does not matter which, 

Bertram Clare had been crossed in love, and so he went 
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half-mad and wholly wrong. He took his pleasures sadly ; for 
they consisted chiefly in torturing inoffensive dogs, whom he 
named after his enemies, and in seeking to compass the ruin 
of his only child. How nearly he succeeded in this amiable 
undertaking—with the result that an unfortunate man married 
a second wife while his first, unknown to him, was still alive, 
while on the death of Number Two he all but married his own 
daughter by Number One—is all set down in Guy Darrel’s 
Wives (London : Griffith): a story not over-pleasant, but well 
enough told. Next, Zhe Disintegrator (London : Digby) is one 
of those scientific romances of which the supply is now about 
equal tothe demand. Mr. Foden Flint is a young man with 
ample means and a taste for strange experiments. He meets 
with a venerable Asiatic—described as an Occulist—and the 
result is further experiment and the production of the Disin- 
tegrator, by means of which appalling instrument it was possible 
to dissolve an object into its component atoms. And so it fell 
out that a somewhat sceptical friend of Mr. Flint mysteriously 
disappeared. With a heroism which throws poor Marcus 
Curtius entirely into the shade, Mr. Flint follows his friend into 
the Ewigkert. And the two reappear just in time to defeat the 
machinations of a disreputable stockbroker and make a number 
of excellent people happy. This preposterous story is told with 
such an air of quiet and almost quaint sincerity that you really 
begin to wonder how long it will be till somebody puts the idea 
in practice, and what the instrument will cost. 


OLD COMMUNION PLATE 


Old Scottish Communion Plate. By REV. THOMAS BURNS, 
F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. Edinburgh : R. and R. Clark. 

Mr. Burns has applied himself for many years to this exem- 
plary work with enthusiasm, ability, sound judgment, and con- 
scientiousness, amid the almost engrossing labours of a city 
parish, and in spite of difficulties ever crowding in from un- 
foreseen sources. Great expectations were based upon it: 
and it is due to the author to say that these have more than 
been fulfilled. One has only to consider the vast number of 
drawings and elaborate plates, and toreflect upon the thousands 
of points to verify in the fixing of dates by hall-marks and in the 
tabulation of details, to realise the necessity for keeping the 
proofs so long in hand. Now, at last, we have the standard 
work on an interesting and important subject. 

Dr. MacGregor has prefaced the volume with a well- 
deserved laudatory notice; and Mr. Burns himself contri- 
butes a long and interesting introduction on old Communion 
customs in Scotland, which, though not exactly bearing on 
Communion plate, is very serviceable in that it gives an accu- 
rate idea of well-marked periods of the Church’s history. It 
is ludicrous enough to read of the austere examination of 
candidates for Communion after the Reformation, and the 
exaction of practical forgiveness, even to the forcing of a man 
to ‘kiss and embrace and drink with’ a woman whom he 
hated. For long the men and women worshipped in separate 
parts of the church. Round the tables, or ‘daillis,’ covered 
with white ‘lynning claiths,’ a paling was erected to keep out 
non-communicants (whence the modern term, ‘fencing the 
tables’). Detective elders stood at the entrance to see that 
the necessary ‘token’ was in the candidate’s hand. The 
wine was Claret, communicants sitting ‘weel back’ and taking 
a ‘deep draught’: to protest against the withholding of the 
cup from the people. A collection was made at the table 
for the poor, by means of basins in shape like an old Scots 
quaich. From the establishment of Presbyterianism in 1592 
to the subscribing of the Covenant in 1638 the leaders of the 
Church were haunted by the fear that the Catholic faith would 
be reintroduced by the intrigues of certain Scottish nobles : 
hence the divided state of matters as revealed in the Presby- 
tery records of the period. Then came the dawn of the 
Second Reformation, when the Covenanters took measures to 
know of every individual in every parish friendly to the cause, 
and when vast crowds met at Communion. Then Episcopacy 
had its day; and after the Revolution, when Presbyterianism 
was restored, there was a great change in the order of service. 
Mr. Burns discusses the question of the disappearance of 
church plate in a very entertaining chapter. He has found in 
the possession of the National Church only one piece of plate 
which can be said to date back to the Reformation: that one 
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being the small chalice at Forgue, Aberdeenshire, which has 
on it the hall-mark of 1561. It is a pity that so many fine 
medizval pieces were taken and destroyed ; but the Catholics 
did all they could to prevent the vessels from going into 
heretic hands, and the Reformers could not bear the sight of 
the Instruments of the Unclean. An Act of Parliament obliged 
the heritors to provide suitable Communion vessels. Several 
have been handed down ; but many disappeared in the see-saw 
of service before the Revolution, seeing that they were easily 
‘conveyed.’ Not seldom the principal heritors would keep 
possession of the Communion plate ; and, accordingly, some 
pieces may yet be found in the plate-chests of noble persons. 

The chapter on Communion Cups is very valuably illus- 
trated with forty-seven full-pages—including a representa- 
tion of the beautiful Queen Mary Cup at Perth—of which 
several are highly finished intaglios. The said Queen Mary 
Cup, affirmed by tradition to have been the gift of that hapless 
Queen, is of German make, by Virgil Solis, and consists af 
seven different parts, connected by a rod down the centre, 
which is secured by a nut and screw on the lid. The oldest 
chalice known (beautifully engraved by Mr. Burns) was found 
at Gourdon in France, with a fill of gold coins of the reign of 
Justin 1., 518-527: it is vase-shaped, and has two ornamental 
handles. Drawings are given of the chalices of St. Gozlin, the 
Abbey of Wilton, Ardagh, and St.-Rémi. After the Reforma- 
tion the Communion cups were modelled on the drinking 
vessels then common objects in every household ; and at St. 
Andrews the cups in use (dated 1615) do certainly bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to mazers. The cup of Forgue, oldest of all, 
has also a mazer-shaped, shallow bowl. Next oldest are the 
Roseneath cups, the hall-mark fixing them as of date 1585: 
they have the V-shaped bowl. The small, semi-circular bowl- 
shape is represented in the Fala and Soutra cups, hall-marked 
1606 ; of which date, too, are the two Newtyle cups, both ex- 
ceeding handsome and made like the Queen Mary Cup, the 
lower portion of the bowl fluted, while the upper, which is 
separated by a narrow strap, is decorated with chasing in low- 
relief of fruit and leaves. There is an exceedingly interesting 
chapter on the Communion token. It has been in use since 
the Reformation ; for in the St. Andrews kirk-session Records 
(1560), ‘Walter Adie is delatat with thir wordis, “* Willie Mayne, 
will ye give mea ticket?”’ The token was then a written or 
stamped card ; but afterwards it was made of several sorts of 
metal, so that old ones might not fall into unworthy hands. 
Many curious specimens are figured here. 

Mr. A. J. S. Brook, in arranging the hall-marks, has done a 
very valuable piece of work; for without these the task of 
dating could be little more than guesswork. Edinburgh was 
the great goldsmiths’ centre, and the minute-books of the In- 
corporation have been examined from 1525 till the beginning 
of the present century. The names of all the craftsmen found 
between these dates are recorded, and their marks are figured. 
No such chronological statement of hall-marks has been done 
in Scotland before ; and by its means it is easy to date what- 
ever piece was manufactured in Edinburgh. No pains, indeed, 
have been spared to make the book at once accurate and com- 
plete, and artistic as well as serviceable. 


‘GREAT JULIUS’ 

Julius Casar and the Foundation of the Roman /mperial 
System. By W. WARDE FOWLER. ‘Heroes of the 
Nations’ Series. London: Putnam. 

Mr. Warde Fowler has written an admirable book. It is no 
easy task to frame a view of Julius Czsar which shall be at 
once new, sane, and unexaggerated : to realise the political 
issues of the age, and justly appraise the great man’s work in 
politics, and at the same time to present the history of the 
Roman State and the career of Julius within the conditions of 
space and treatment imposed by a popular series. Yet all this 
Mr. Fowler has done. Following Mommsen in his main esti- 
mate, he freshens his conception in insisting that Caesar was 
a true Roman in an age of Greco-Roman civilisation ; the 
champion of the Western world against the degenerate Hellen- 
ism of the time: a view that harmonises aptly enough with 
the vast efforts that Caesar made to render Gaul a real part of 
the Empire, at the same time it justifies the devoting of so 
large a part of Mr. Fowler’s book to the conquest of Gaul. 
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Mr. Fowler has made excellent use of Cesar’s Commentaries ; 

he has the rare gift of realising the motive and the progress of 
military operations, and being able to set them forth for others 
to comprehend ; and the conquest and the organisation of Gaul 
so exactly typify the real work of the Imperial period, that the 
subject has a permanent importance in the history of the 
world. He is equally successful in dealing with political and 
constitutional problems: though he has an excellent instinct 
for the subtler motives of politicians, he takes a broad view of 
critical situations, and makes no attempt to defend his hero’s 
action by any quibbles of cdsuistry. That action was entirely 
unconstitutional, it is admitted; but then, it was based on a 
principle more important than that of the government of the 
world by an assembly of Roman notables. Nor are Czsar’s 
failings obscured or minimised: you are reminded that his 
love of adventure led him to take up rash and senseless 
projects when there was work more serious to be done; that 
many acts of his despotism were harsh and oppressive ; that 
he was a true Roman in that to him ‘the heroic never did 
or could appeal save when the hero was himself a Roman.’ 
Lastly, Mr. Fowler is not so carried away by admiration 
for Julius as to do injustice to Augustus. It is always a 
subject of debate whether the world owes more to uncle 
or to nephew for the foundation of the Imperial constitution. 
The debate will never be decided: partly because differences 
of temperament cause one man to admire the artist in innova- 
tion, another the artist in accomplishment ; but partly, also, 
because our knowledge of the constitutional changes actually 
effected by Julius is extremely imperfect. Mr. Fowler gives 
him credit for two great conceptions : that of permanent per- 
sonal government at Rome, and that of a system of local 
government designed to give unity and stability tothe Empire, 
yet at the same time modified and adapted to the needs of the 
Empire’s component nations. But he only prepared the field ; 
and it was left to Augustus, ‘a ‘far subtler character, with 
powers of compromise that the mighty Julius had not, to plant 
and grow the crop and ‘ to reconcile the sensitiveness of the city 
with the needs of the Empire.’ 

But, these concessions made, how admirable was Czsar’s 
work! To see that, one has but to consider the dangers that 
threatened the Roman State in the first century B.c., the dis- 
organisation of her empire, the demonstrated corruption of her 
constitution, and then to reflect that Casar may indisputably 
claim to have averted the dangers from without, to have swept 
away the corruption from within, and to have at least initiated 
a system of government whose impress has never been effaced. 
It is strange, indeed, that the Roman people, with that unique 
genius for organisation, should for a hundred years have en- 
dured an effete and discredited system of government; whereas, 
once firmly established by Augustus, the Imperial constitution, 
by its inherent virtues, held on, withstanding every shock, 
through the reigns of idiot after idiot and brute after brute. It 
was ever characteristic of Rome that the unit was subordinated 
to the whole ; and hence it was, perhaps, that she owed so little 
to individual heroes: that in the whole period of her history 
she evolved but two or three of creative genius. Assuredly 
Julius was one of these: in an age that was utterly barren of 
personal greatness he shines out like a splendid solitary star 
in a clear heaven, and demonstrates for all time that a single 
man may turn aside the current of the world’s destiny, that 
‘one man’s genius can breathe fresh life into a decaying 
civilisation.’ 

It is in accord with the plan of the series for which Mr, 
Fowler has written that the numbers should be ‘ adequately 
illustrated.’ Many of the portraits here are good enough, 
though some are but battered c/iches ; but the head- and tail- 
pieces of each chapter are irrelevant as ludicrous. It is an 
injustice to Mr. Fowler that anything so completely out of tone 
with his:work should have been foisted into its service. 


ANGELS WITHOUT WINGS 


Famous People 1 Have Met. By MRs. GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. London: Osgood. 

It is the best of all possible worlds, and everybody in it is 
very amiable, except ‘what is known as “polite society” ’— 
what zs known as ‘polite society’?—and everybody happy 
except the ‘lower classes.’ Or at any rate the twenty-two 
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‘famous people’ Mrs. Sala has met are angels without wings ; 
Mr. Edmund Yates is a sucking dove ; and as for Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. And since 
most of the facsimile letters—of which one is appended to every 
sketch—express approval of the sketches (which appeared in 
The Gentlewoman), you have merely to be glad these things are 
so. And yet the thought will occur that a book about happy 
angels is like to be wanting in human interest. To be told, 
for instance, that the famous Mr. B. L. Farjeon ‘ describes his 
mother as the sweetest and kindest of women, with the excep- 
tion of his wife, who resembles his mother in disposition, that 
he has ever known,’ is very nice indeed, but not exciting. Only 
once or twice is it hinted here that man is occasionally vile : 
when Mrs. Sala waxes indignant over ‘ polite society’ because 
it has not of late shown all the attention it might have shown 
to Mr. Stanley ; and when you are told (to your amazement) 
that some persons have ‘unmercifully dealt with’ the great 
G. A. S., and (to your joy) that he intends to ‘ hit out’ at them in 
his Reminiscences. Moreover, even if you concede it to be 
unreasonable to expect Mrs. Sala to say unflattering things of 
her friends and acquaintances, there is the further deficiency 
that the optimism is somewhat vague and obvious: so that 
little or no light is thrown upon the famous ones’ characters 
even on their best sides. Only, this one is versatile, and that 
hard-working, and so forth. 

And yet the book has an interest. There are, of course, 
things in it to entrance the people who like to hear how G. A. S. 
writes his articles, and that sort of gossip. These will be vastly 
pleased to read that Mr. Stanley would have liked to be a 
bishop, that Mr. Besant tore up his first novel, that Mr. Bur- 
nand ‘moves in the best society,’ that Mr. Edmund Yates has 
‘a handsome home at Brighton,’ and that Mr. Wemyss Reid 
was once a ‘sturdy Cumberland boy.’ Matters, too, are cleared 
up about which some of us had still our doubts. Thus we are 
informed that Mr. Burnand is a person of ‘ sustained brilliancy,’ 
and that Mr. Wemyss Reid—we beg pardon: ‘“ Wemyss Reid,” 
as he is now universally styled, the dropping of the prefix of 
“ Mr.” being one of the familiarities which attaches itself to 
fame ’—that the famous Wemyss Reid, then, is ‘the most en- 
tertaining biographer of the age.’ He, by the way—we would 
not lead you into error—writes to Mrs. Sala to point out that 
he was never a sturdy Cumberland boy, being a Northumbrian. 
But, over and above all this, the book is a good exemplar of 
the standpoint and appreciations of a considerable number of 
our fellow-creatures : wherein a quotation will serve our turn 
better than analysis. ‘The truly representative people of 
artistic, literary, political, and generally cultured pursuits or 
tastes, whom you meet at theatrical first nights.’ Do you weep, 
or sneer, or laugh? For us, we think it delightful, and alone 
worth the money. The moral of it all seems to be: be 
famous—that is, make people talk about you—and ‘ general 
culture’ will come of itself. Again, Mrs. Sala was delighted 
with Sir John Millais’ house. ‘Have I not read how Titian 
dwelt in a lordly mansion on the Grand Canal at Venice . 
Rubens . . . Michael Angelo... Vandyck... and that 
Francis I. provided apartments for Leonardo da Vinci at the 
Louvre? Sol was very happy to find Millais—we will drop 
the “Sir John” now and again—in a residence worthy of his 
genius, his high social position, and his equally elevated 
character.’ But, alas! he has no school. ‘Admirers he will 
have by their thousands for all time, but in the future there 
will never spring into fame’—fame once more !—‘a band of 
painters able to proudly say : ‘‘ We were the pupils of Millais ; 
we worshipped Art at his shrine, and by the might of his 
genius became inspired.”’ It is grand—and typical. And 
this last : ‘I wasso basely utilitarian in my ideas as to believe 
that unless a book proved to be remunerative there was some- 
thing wrong about it.’ No doubt, from the ‘ generally cultured’ 
point of view. 

Mrs. Sala will ‘eagerly devour all the notices of this book,’ 
and so we are sorry, in our human character, that we cannot 
praise it to the skies. But though it contain no searching 
studies of character—though, in fact, it is as palpable an 
‘achievement in the Obvious’ as is often done—we can say 
that ‘tis written in a kind-hearted fashion, and that two or 
three of the sketches—as of Lord Dufferin, and Lady Burdett- 
Coutts—are done wisely and well. And there is nothing in it 
concerning Mr. Besant’s income. 
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THINKER AND NON-THINKER 


Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By EDWARD CAIRD, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow. Glasgow : MacLehose. 

Makers of Modern Thought. By DAviD NaAsMITH, Esq., Q.C. 
London : Philip. 


Professor Caird is fond of referring to ‘the old quarrel be- 
tween poetry and philosophy.’ In fact, an unkind critic might 
say that he finds it as hard to keep this Platonic allusion out of 
his writing as ever Mr. Dick did King Charles’s head. But these 
Essays are at least evidence that there is no necessary divorce 
between philosophy and appreciation of literature. Dante, 
Goethe, Rousseau, Wordsworth, Carlyle, are all handled with 
the fulness of knowledge that comes of personal intimacy 
and the ripeness of judgment that results from a wide survey 
of human thought in all its tendencies. All the essays, it 
is true, deal with the writers on the philosophical side—the 
side of their thought, of what they had to say—touching but 
lightly on the form of their work, to which they owe their place 
in literature. But it is the central article of Professor Caird’s 
creed that there is no real divorce between matter and form ; 
and no one could speak so well of the poets if their harmonies 
had not passed into his soul before he began to reflect on their 
‘message’ to the world or the precise place they occupy in the 
developing organism of human thought. 

The two volumes are pretty evenly divided between this 
philosophic appreciation of literature and what may be called 
philosophy in a severer sense. The second is entirely filled 
by the two elaborate articles on ‘Cartesianism’ and ‘ Meta- 
physics,’ reprinted from the Lacyclopedia Britannica. The 
former, embracing in its review the philosophy of Descartes, 
Malebranche, and Spinoza, is one of Professor Caird’s best 
pieces of work. It successfully resists his main fault, a ten- 
dency to diffuseness and the restatement of his positions ; 
and the result is a most illuminating criticism of Cartesian 
principles and methods. It is no less desirable to have the 
article on ‘ Metaphysics’ in this convenient form, though this 
is perhaps hardly such a satisfactory whole as the other. The 
author's fondness for teaching by historical example seems 
sometimes to run away with him. When we think we are 
coming to the point, we are suddenly shunted into a discus- 
sion of Plato and Aristotle, of faith and reason in the middle 
ages, or a detailed criticism of the Kantian theory. The 
method is no doubt good and instructive, and to a certain 
extent unavoidable in philosophy, but it stands in the way of 
that full and precise statement of the actual case for which 
the reader is athirst. The first part of the article has since 
been greatly elaborated by Professor Caird in his volumes 
on The Critical Philosophy, and another part in his criticism 
of Comte. That of it which deals with the relation of meta- 
physics to psychology is entirely devoted to arguing that the 
questions of philosophy cannot be successfully grappled from 
a purely psychological standpoint, but is silent as to the 
relation, if any exist, between metaphysics and psychology. 
The consequence is that it reads very much like the chapter 
on snakes in Iceland. Psychology is drummed ignominiously 
out of the metaphysical field; but we do not hear of any 
territory reserved for its legitimate occupation. Probably 
Professor Caird would hardly have been content to leave the 
matter thus, had he been writing at the present time, when 
psychology is so very vocal; but, as himself reminds us, the 
article was published nine years ago. 

The literary articles appeal to a wider audience. Of 
these, the essays on Rousseau and Wordsworth are perhaps 
the freshest and the most interesting: not least so for the 
instructive way in which the English poet’s ‘ return to Nature’ 
is compared to the gospel according to Jean Jacques. 
‘Rousseau, like Wordsworth, was the prophet of Nature, as 
opposed to everything that is arbitrary and conventional’ ; 
and this, both in the way of teaching men to find emotional 
delight and rest for the weary spirit in the wild freedom of 
natural scenes, and in the stress he laid on simplicity of life 
and the primary human affections. ‘A simple rustic existence, 
in which the charities of the family are little disturbed by the 
ambitions and rivalries of civilisation, seemed to him to be 
the ideal of what is healthful for man, morally and intellectually.’ 
How near this is to Wordsworth’s prevailing strain does not 
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require to be pointed out ; but, though Professor Caird throws 
out the suggestion that Wordsworth may, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have been subjected to the influence of Rousseau 
during his residence in France, it seems on the whole more 
natural to conclude that the mountains and the dalesmen of 
his youth were sufficient teachers. Like his own Lord Clifford, 
t may be said of him : 
‘ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’ 
Nor, indeed, is Professor Caird inclined to any other con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Nasmith’s Makers of Modern Thought is not a book, 
but the rude and undigested mass from which a book might 
have been wrought. The author's account of its origin is 
quaint enough to be cited. Being engaged upon a work 
with which he has not yet enriched the world, he discovered 
‘that in the social, no less than in the physical history of 
our race, the doctrine of “ Evolution” cannot be ignored.’ 
He thought, however, that few would understand what was 
meant by evolution in this connection, and accordingly he has 
written this book as an illustration of his meaning. It purports 
to be ‘an exhibition of the thoughts and lives of the men of 
most “light and leading” in Europe as a whole’ between 1200 
and 1699, or, as it is more magniloquently designated on the title- 
page, ‘Five Hundred Years’ Struggle between Science, Ignor- 
ance, and Superstition.’ Apparently Mr. Nasmith (if we may 
for a moment pretermit the ‘Esq.’) is of opinion that this 
struggle came to a happy issue in 1699. ‘I imagine Europe,’ 
he says, ‘in A.D. 1200 as a large hall, so dark that it is almost 
impossible for one to grope his way in safety. I see Roger 
Bacon enter and place a light in one corner of it. I see him 
followed in slow procession by some twenty-eight others, each 
bearing and depositing his peculiar light in the place selected 
by himself. I see the hall gradually lighting up. I see New- 
ton, the last of the train, solemnly enter and deposit his. I see 
the hall one blaze of light in A.D. 1699.’ And so, having selected 
his twenty-eight torch-bearers, Mr. Nasmith condenses their lives 
from well-known sources, or takes them verbatim from some 
standard book. He is quite honest about his method. To 
these lives he adds abstracts of some of their works or extracts 
from them ; sometimes he even gives a book in full. Thus, 
Descartes’ Method and two of Pascal’s Provincial Letters are 
given intact. But what in the name of ‘ spiritual evolution’ are 
we to make of twenty pages of elegant extracts from Shake- 
speare and thirty more from Montaigne’s Essays? Such book- 
making may bea harmless way of spending one’s money, but, 
for the rest, it is little better than chaos come again. 


OLD AND NEW 


It is very doubtful if such an anthology as Mr. Saintsbury’s 
Seventeenth Century Lyrics (London: Percival) were wanted ; 
but it is not at all doubtful that, admitting the want, the an- 
thology is well done. Mr. Saintsbury, having to pick and 
choose for a popular audience, has had, of course, to put aside 
a certain amount of representative material ; but, to make up 
for that, he has had the courage to thrust back his Seventeenth 
Century some little way into the Sixteenth, so that his collec- 
tion has a familiar and delightful flavour of Elizabethanism. 
Dryden and Rochester, indeed, take hands with Barnfield and 
Campion ; Sedley and Dorset move in wavering morrice with 
Heywood and Dekker ; you turn a page of Beaumont, and fall 
upon one of Cowley. For the rest, there is no attempt at 
systematic arrangement ; so that the general effect is at once 
too various and too pleasing not to win applause. There are 
a hundred and eighty-two numbers in all, and of these there 
is scarce one you could wish away. Some, it is true, are 
only tolerable as jcuriosities; and of these the most flagrant 
is the first thing in the book. ’Tis a string of conceits, as 
frigid, as inelegant, as unmelodious as anything Donne ever 
penned ; and Mr. Saintsbury calls it ‘this admirable poem.’ 
‘Admirable’ it may be, and doubtless is in some unvulgar 
and impenetrable sense, or Mr. Saintsbury would scarce call 
itso. But it is not ‘admirable’ as poetry—for, if it be, then 
all of Milton and the most of Shakespeare are not admirable 
at all, but the reverse ; and assuredly it is not such an achieve- 
ment in poetry as can justly be described as a ‘ poem’—for, 
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if it be, then neither Shakespeare nor Milton ever worked in 
poetry, but practised an art which has yet to be described 
and named. There is some quaint wit in it, with a superfluity 
of rhyme ; but you need far more to make poetry than ¢haz. 
That part of Zhe Dietetic Value of Bread (London: Mac- 
millan), by John Goodfellow, F.R.M.S., which treats of bread 


appeared originally in 7he Bakers’,Record. It contains a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of white and whole meal, and 
some interesting information on special breads. The author 
has attempted to convert the somewhat crude material of these 
articles into a scientific manual for students, and has prefaced 
the Bread section of his book with a very loose dissertation on 
food, diet, and digestion, in which the want of sufficient know- 
ledge of a difficult and intricate subject is painfully apparent. 
This introduction of what may be called scientific packing, 
derived from various sources, has somewhat spoiled the book 
as a popular treatise, and has not succeeded in giving it any 
appreciable value as a manual for students. On the other hand, 
The Laboratory Practice: A Series of Experiments on the 
Fundamental Principles of Chemistry (London : Kegan Paul), 
by Mr. J. P. Cooke, may be confidently recommended to 
teachers, especially to those teaching in country schools whose 
pupils are far enough advanced to learn practical chemistry. 
The experiments are well selected and carefully explained ; the 
apparatus required is of the most simple and inexpensive kind— 
kettles, bottles, meat-tins, and home-made articles taking the 
place of many of the usual expensive implements. Pupils who 
have worked through the fourscore experiments here described, 
with the exercises attached to them, will have laid the founda- 
tion of a sound chemical education. 

Mrs. Main’s Zy Home in the Alps (London: Sampson Low) 
is no stay-at-home story. It is her hap to speak of guides and 
avalanches, of breakneck clamberings up or down ice-walls, of 
perilous passages of the imminent deadly derg-schrund. Then, 
having made the flesh of her timid sisters to creep—if any of 
that type survive among tourists to Switzerland and the Enga- 
dine—she turns round and tells them that these are but the 
commonplaces of mountaineering: trifling experiences that 
could be easily capped by hundreds of other climbers, and use- 
ful only as conveying to the uninitiated a notion of what they 
may expect to endure and enjoy. In three matters, however, 
Mrs. Main confesses to the weaknesses of her sex, and ad- 
vances them as reasons why she prefers the Schreckhorn or 
the Monch in autumn to these peaks in summer. She is ter- 
rified by lightning ; she ‘hates being roasted for thirteen or 
fourteen hours and to wade through deep snow’ ; and she does 
not love to sleep in huts which, being built for eight persons, 
have to shelter twenty-four. Many a male will chime in with 
her objections. 

We have also received Bartholomew's Pocket Guide to Edin- 
burgh and the Neighbourhood (Edinburgh: Bartholomew), 
which is a model in its way, being handy in form, clear in 
arrangement, and admirably written, and being, moreover, sup- 
plied with nine maps and plans, all excellent, and many tables 
crammed with information; A Guide to Electoral Changes 
since 1886 (London: Stanford), being a supplement to Szam- 
Jord’s Handy Atlas and Poll Book ; the fifth and last volume 
of the best of all editions of The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scoit (London : Bell), the ‘Aldine Edition,’ to wit, containing 
‘Harold the Dauntless’ and all the astonishing and delight- 
ful songs and mottoes from the novels ; a very amiable, intel 
ligent, and interesting set of notes on Cardinal Newman as 
a Musician (London: Kegan Paul), the work of Mr. Edward 
Bellasis ; a really elegant reprint of 7he Laird of Couls Ghost 
(London: Elliot Stock), a very famous chap-book, amusing even 
to this day ; a new edition, being the second, of Zhe Develop- 
ment of Africa (London: Philip), by A. Silva White; a new 
edition of A Cavaliers Ladye (London: Methuen), by Con- 
stance MacEwan ; a new edition of Beside the River (London: 
Innes), by Katharine S. Macquoid) ; a cheap edition of Zhe 
Two Spheres of Truth with Relation to Present-Day Theories 
(London : Unwin), by T.E.S.T. ; a pamphlet on Moral Train- 
ing (London: Philip), by Miss Shirreff; and a sermon on 
Prayer an Essential Part of the Work of the Ministry (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood), by the Rev. Dr. Cooper, Aberdeen. 





RR UETORE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
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undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
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the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
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WHYMPER’S ANDES. 





NOTICE. 


Tue First Edition of MR. WHYMPER’S BOOK ON THE ANDES Zaving been exhausted 
on publication, a Second was at once put in hand, and will be ready for delivery NEXT 
WEEK. § ELarly application for this Edition, which will be in all respects equal to the First, 


zs recommended. 


The price will remain the same as before, viz. ONE GUINEA NET. 


(Zhe Royal Geographical Society have awarded their GOLD MEDAL ¢his year to MR. WHYMPER /or Ais 
researches in §. AMERICA.) 


N.B.—The price of the few remaining copies of the SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX 


TO TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES 7s vazsed to £1, 15. met. 
This work ts sold separately from the foregoing volume. 


*,” PROOF COPIES OF iTHE LARGE MAP, ON STOUT PAPER, CAN BE HAD, PRICE 4s. 
Lists of Subscribers to the Special Edition of ‘Travels Amongst the Great Andes,’ can now be supplied, price 6d. 
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FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREICN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 

I. CLASSICAL. Il. THEOLOGICAL. III]. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
Vi. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, six of £60 a-year, and six of £50 a-year, 
4 tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results of 
an Examination to be held on Judy 6tA, = and 8th. For Forms of Entry and 
further particulars apply to jt » CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 














[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARLS COURT, S.W. 


THE GREATEST SUMMER FLOWER SHOW HELD 


in London during the last quarter of a century is arranged to be held at 
Earls Court, on FRIDAY, 


MAY 27th, and SATURDAY, MAY 28th, including 


Orchids, Koses, Azaleas, Pelargoniums, Behonen Plants, etc. etc. 

Admission, Friday, May 27th, 3s. 6d., by Ticket purchased in advance, to 
be obtained at the Exhibition, or from all the Theatrical Agencies ; F IVE 
SHILLINGS at the gates; or by Season Ticket, 10s. 6d.; ONE SHILLING 
after 5 o'clock p.m. 

Saturday, May 28th, ONE SHILLING (same display). 

Half-Guinea Season Tickets, admitting on these days and throughout the 
Season to the Exhibition, and to one of 2500 FREE SEATS daily to witness 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West in the Arena may be obtained at the usual Box- 
offices, Libraries, and Agents, and at the International Horticultural Exhibition 


BY PERMISSION OF M. DE FREYCINET, Ministre 


de la Guerre de France, and with the sanction of Her Majesty's Government, 
the Magnificent Band of the 


ARDE REPUBLICAINE — EIGHTY MUSICIANS. 


Conductor, M. Gustave WetTTGE. Repertoire comprising 200 pieces. 
MAY 26 till JUNE 8 inclusive. 


[LLUMINATIONS MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER 


ATTEMPTED BEFORE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—The Jubilee Year’s 


Sensation. More interesting than ever. New Scenery. Picturesque Camps. 
Arena Re-constructed. No mud. No dust. Covered Entrances. Two 
Periormances Daily, 3 and 8 p.m., rain or shine. Boxes, £1, 5s., £2, and 
£2, ros. Can be secured at Tree's, 28 Piccadilly. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—Shooting on Foot 


and Horseback at Moving Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Annie Oakley, 
Master Johnny Baker. 


PRINCE IVAN MAKHARADZE has arrived with a 


party of Cossacks of the Don, and these marvellous horsemen of the East will 
appear in the arena with the renowned horsemen of the Wild West. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Eaxts Court, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, Gardens, and Camp, 
and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING. Season Tickets, 

10s, 6d. Gates open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 











THE AUTHORS’ CLUB is now open to Members at 
17 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W. 


Directors: LORD MONKSWELL, Mr. WALTER BESANT, Mr. HENRY 
TEDDER, Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD, Chairman. 


Authors and Journalists desiring to become Members may obtain 
information relating to the Club from the Secretary, J. H. THRING, Esq. 





NOW READY. 


OLD SCOTTISH COMMUNION PLATE. 
By Rev. THOMAS BURNS, F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scor. 


Includes Old Communion Customs, Disappearance of Vessels, Sacramental Plate, 
Cokens, and Chronological Tables of Scottish Hall-Marks (68 pp.) by Mr. Brook. 

Small-Paper issue 500 (signed), containing 651 pp. with 53 pp. plates, and 105 
engravings in letterpress. A few copies unsold. Price £2. 2s. 

Large-Paper, 175 copies, containing 33 extra plates (only 8 copies unsold). Price 


L4, 45. 
R. & R. CLARK, 
42 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Opinions of the Press. 
‘A learned and instructive volume. Not only a monograph on the —e, but an 
important contribution to the history of the ritual in Scotland.'’— 7he Temes. 
WM‘ The volume represents a remarkable amount of careful and thoroughgoing 


research. . . . It is one that Scotsmen of all creeds may be thankful for, and not a 
little proud of.'—Scotsman. 

‘A magnificent volume. . . . / A monument of patient research and indefatigable 
zeal, Of few books issued can it be said with more truth, ‘‘ The book is unique. The 
author has proved a successful pioneer in a rich and untrodden field.” '"—Glasgow 
Herald. 


“o very remarkable work. . .. Dr. MacGregor is justified in describing it as 
unique.’—Dundee Advertiser. 
> ‘A work that will long remain the standard work on the subject.’ —A derdeen Free 
ress. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST 


NEW BOOK BY THE HON. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION. By the Hon. Georce 
N. Curzon, M.P., Author of * Russia in Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian 
Question.” With 9 Maps, 34 Full-page Plates, and 53 Illustrations in the ext, 
Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
This work embodies ali that is known, and nearly everything that is knowable, 
about modern Persia. ... It is full of the charm of sincere and circumstantial narra- 


tion... . he illustrations alone leave a lively image of life in the most Oriental of 
Oriental lands.’—S tandard. 
MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY DURING THE CIVIL 


WAR, Compiled trom the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon 
House, Bucks. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. With a Preface by S. R. 
Gakpiner, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘A History of the Great Civil War, 1642- 
1649, etc. With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Facsimile. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 
425. 

‘Lady Verney does ample justice to her fascinating theme. She possesses the art 
of making the old Verneys ot the Civil War live over again, and she neglects none 
of the interests, political, social, and personal, which belongs to their lives. .. . The 
portraits are most beautifully reproduced.’ — Times. 


NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
LAST WORDS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net 
ConTENTs :—Wotton Reinfred—Excursion (futile enough) to Paris—Letters to 
Varnhagen von Ense, etc. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA THE LILY. By H. River Haccarp, With 23 Illustra- 
tions by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A novel of the most thrilling interest and of conspicuous power. The author has 
again gone to South Africa—to Zululand—tor his incidents and his heroes; and in 
a romantic, sensational tale he has put a perfect picture of wild men and a wild land 
before the mind's eye of the British reader... . This is a story of love and war—a 
wild romance, in which all the passions of human life are seen at work in moulding 
the course of a nation’s life. 1t is a work of immense power and great interest. It 
breaks new ground. ‘lhe historical student will find it valuable. The lover of a 
thrilling tale will find in it no end of pleasure.’— Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK BY F.§ANSTEY. 
THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS: A Story in Scenes 


(Reprinted from Punch). By F. Anstey, Author of ‘Vice Versa,’ etc. With 
26 lilustrations by ]. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 4to, 5s. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Georce G. 


CHIsHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps. 8vo, tos. net. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ROMANES. ii 
DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN: An Exposition of the 


Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. By GEORGE 
Joun Romanges, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 1os. 6d. 


DISTINCTION : and the Criticism of Beliefs. By ALFrep 


Sipewick, Author of ‘ Fallacies’ (/nternational Scientific Series). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* This is intended to bea plain statement of the difficulties arising from accept- 
ance of the doctrines of evolution, with especial reference to the question of their 
removal. 


TO THE SNOWS OF THIBET THROUGH CHINA. By A. E. 
Pratt, F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891. With 33 Illustrations and a Map. 
8vo, 18s. 

‘ This book, well written and well illustrated, is a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of geography and natural history.’— 7imes. 


GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE: A Study of the Anarchy. 
By J. H. Rounp, M.A,, Author of ‘ The Early Life of Anne Boleyn ; a Critical 
Essay.’ 8vo, 16s. 

NEW STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE. ! 

DOROTHY WALLIS: An Autobiography. With a Preface by 

WALTER Besant. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Zarly next week. 

*,* This book is really an autobiography. It is the life of a girl who accepted an 

engagement in a travelling theatrical company, as related by herself in a series of 
letters written from day to day to her lover. 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. Revised and entirely 


Rewritten, by ForsTER Morvey, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of, and lately 
Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in, U niversity College, London ; and M. M. 
Pattison Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Przlector in Chemistry, of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
To be published in 4 vols. 8vo Vol. III., £2, ros. Lust Published. 


*.* Vols. I. and II. 42s. each. 


SECOND EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 
INFLUENZA: Its Pathology, Symptoms, Complications, 


and Sequels; its Origin and Mode of Spreading, -—" its Diagnosis, Prognosis, 
and Treatment. By Jutivs AutHaus, M.U., M.R.C.P. Lond., Senior 
Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Fouindn Regent Park. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Now Ready, Price Sjxpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hunt. Chaps. XVI.-XVII. 

REMINISCENCES OF ST. PETERSBURG SOCIETY. By the Author of 
‘ Baltic Letters.’ 

THE EVENING PRIMROSE. By Miss Lavyarp. 

A QUESTION OF PENMANSHIP. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. 

Smith,’ etc. 

NOTES ON THE CLIMATE OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Rosert H. 

Scort, F.R.S. 

HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. IV.-VII. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW NOVELS, 


By LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 
A WANDERING STAR. By Lapy Fairuiz Cuninc- 
HAME. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
‘ The story is striking and the style is animated, pleasant, and refined.— 7'e World. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN 
KING OF THE CASTLE. By G. ManviLLe Fenn, 
Author of ‘ One Maid’s Mischief,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31. 6d. 


‘Mr. Fenn is not less bright and amusing here than in any of the many books for 
which novel-readers owe him thanks.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
A MAN AND A BROTHER. By Mrs. HERBERT 


§ Martin, Author of ‘Common Clay.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


‘ Mrs. Martin has written several exceedingly good novels, and her latest book is 
not excelled by any of its predecessors. —Academy. 


THREE NEW NOYELS. 


In One Volume each. 
By H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 
IN FOOLS’ PARADISE. By H. B. Fintay Knicu7, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, [Now Ready. 


By C, T. C. JAMES. 
HOLY WEDLOCK. By C. T. C 


‘Humbling his Pride.’ 1 vol. 6s. 


‘Mr. James has written a brilliant book. The story isa sort of Impressionist study 
of one side of modern life. The canvass is small, but the observation and accuracy 
with which it is painted are beyond all are and every character is made to lead 
up to the central idea.'—Saturday Review 


James, Author of 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By W.E. Norris, 


Author of ‘The Rogue,’ etc. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 920.——JUNE 1892.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


OLD ELECTIONS. By Lorp Brasourne. 


THE CASE FOR MODERATE DRINKING. 
By Dr. Farquuarson, M.P. 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
SPEECH. By Sir Hersert Maxwe.t, Bart., M.P. 
EUROPE AND AFRICA. By WILLIAM GRESWELL. 
DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. 
ABOUT SOLDIERS, BY A SOLDIER 

SISTER. By Henry SETON MERRIMAN. 

THE INSURRECTION IN MONGOLIA. 

THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE 
FORTNIGHTLY 


JUNE. 
The Gladstonian Secret. 


M. Sardou and ‘Thermidor.’ By Auge Galdemar. 

Egypt, 1882-1892. Bythe Right Hon. Sir W. T. Marriott, M.P. 
Poetry and Lord Lytton. By W. H. Mallock. 

The Bengali in Indian Politics. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
The New Star in Auriga. By William Huggins, F.R.S. 

The Royal Academy. By George Moore. 

The Two Salons. By Mrs. E. R. Pennell. 

Our Army. By R. W. Hanbury, M.P. 

Elder Concklin. By the Editor. 


REVIEW 











CHAP MAN & HAL ra L imined. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR STUDIES OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY POETS. 


J. MARSHALL MATHER, 


Author of ‘ The Life and Teaching of John Ruskin.’ 


By 


* These studies are well worth reading ; the author is an able critic and the master 


of a popular and pleasant literary style.'"—Sussex News. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
JOHN RUSHIN: 
His Life and Teaching. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. 


Fourth Edition, 





The Progress of Irish Unity. 

Sons of the Wi id ow. 

The Academy's Bargain. 

Italy and Greece. 

The Romance of the Randt. 

* Too Superstitious.’ 

Modern Men: M. Maurel. 

The Portrait on the Stairs. 

Palmam Qui Meruit. By H. S. 
Everard. 

The Hurric ane. 

Fergus and t 


The Broad Gauge. 

Montrose and the Covenants. 
Tell-Tale Pottery. 

Fine Knacks for Ladies. 
New Novels. 

366 B.c. and 1892 A.D. 
Pescholemy and Ethics. 
Hebrew. 

The Keys of all the Creeds. 
Crown and Tiara. 

Old and New. 

Books of the Week. 


as 


By R. L. Stevenson. 
1e Druid. By W. B. Yeats. 

















Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 
Besides the ordinary edition, 
5s. nett, 


Dutch hand-made paper in large 8vo size, of which 60 are 


the price of which is 


seventy-five (75) copies will be printed on 


for sale at the subscription price before publication of 10s. 6d.: 
with twenty (20) copies on Japanese vellum paper, in large 


8vo size, at the subscription price before publication of 25s. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


| 


‘Is so excellently done, with so firm a touch and clear a perception of essentials, 
that to those who have no time for detailed study it will give a most useful, interest- 
ing, and just idea of the great teacher and his work.’—Sfectator. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Now Ready, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 


THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 


With Twenty Plates from instantaneous ‘Photographs of Professional ‘Fwe 

chiefly by A. F. Macrieg, Esq. 

| * Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has been 
written concerning the game since the publication of the first edition.'—National 


Observer , 
DAVID DOUGLAS. 


a. oan er Goo 


EDINBURGH: 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
| BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


and Other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, printed by CONSTABLE on laid paper, rough edge 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s. net. [All sold. 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that the large First Edition of thts 
Book having been exhausted on publication, a Second Edition ts in the 
press and will be ready shortly. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character . . . unmistakable geniu 
rings in every line.'—7imes. 

‘The finest things of the kind since Macaulay’s.’—Datly Chronicle. 

‘Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'—Daily News. 

‘The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for 
a man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in its 
way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to yourself, 
half in envy and half in admiration: Here is a 600% ; here, or one is a Dutchman, is 
one of the books of the year.'— National Observer. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 

CaPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . ager aa ‘ - $2,000,000 0 

Paw UP, .« ° A . ° ‘5 ; . ‘ . 251,093 15 


RESERVE FunD, ° . ‘ . ° ‘ é ‘ 223,000 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, . p . ‘ 1,748,906 § 
Board of Directors. 


Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApoLF von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoow (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 

4 - for Three and Four Years. 

5 98 for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 





11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Dione { Major-General F. NepEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 

Manager—Georce Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on Speciat Terms, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
~ FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 





_ The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction 
is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable 


to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment. 








FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


: DEANERY, CARLISLE, March 14, 1876. 
Sir,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years ! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
medicines, which are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
cneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 

never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


Price—Ligvor or Pris 9s. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C 





hotel and hydropathbic 


Hnnouncements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 


Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Beater: etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; suppiies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorRTLAND Pracg, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 

















Shipping Lnnouncements. 
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[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE, 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE., 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Maiti SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, an 


every comfort. 
F. GREEN & CO., and ae A 
Managers—{ \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ——, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; er 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) — 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j EDINBURG 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 
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Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Bry Planar 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
= > keep the Tobacco in Jine smoking condition, 


SS ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Facket and Tin, 
PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 





and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The Stoning extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
S THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
; \ > old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
\ our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himseif ‘Old Screw,’ 





: says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review 
MS Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London,!I would at once 
= \ : start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
a! awn ; but, unfortunately, — ks compels me to be a wanderer round the 
-_ f= Continent for the next nine mont I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
mes contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT "(this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 





THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 


Head Office—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





In this Society are combined the advantages of 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly 
payment which elsewhere would be charged (with profits) for £1000 only, —the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policy-holkders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose 
early death there is a /oss. Large additions have thus been made to the Policies of those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness 
of the premiums. 

THE SURPLUS a1 last Investigation (31st December 1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was distributed among 9384 
Policies entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. 
Other Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent., and upwards. 


EXAMPLES OF PREMIUM FOR £100 AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS. 














| AGE. 25 | 30 | 35 40 45 50 55 
During Life, . ‘ | 41 1 o | ie « 2 6 10 42 1% 9 a a ie. 2 a is 2 ot 
21 Payments, . 5 2312 6 215 4 . “oe . 2 «gt | 3 17 6 42 2 : 2 <e 





[The usual xon-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. ] 
* A person of 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20, 15s. This premium would generally elsewhere secure 
£800 only, instead of L1000. OR, he may secure £1000 by 21 yearly payments of £27, 13s. 4d.,—deing thus free of payment after age 50. 
t At ag4 O, the Premium ceasing at age 60 is for £1000, £33, 14s. 2d.,—about the same as most offices require during the whole term 
of life. Before the Premiums have ceased, the policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. To PROFESSIONAL MEN and 
others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment system is specially recommended. 





At the 54th Annual Meeting on 30th March last the following were the Results Reported for the year 1891 :— 
New Assurances completed were £1,208,287. Premiums in year, £609,292. Total Income, £936,713. 


The Claims (including Bonus Additions) were £368,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the amount of these Claims was paid in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus— 
the Bonus Additions averaging almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


THE FUNDS amounted at 31st December 1891 to £7,801,431. 
Their increase during the year was £444,812. 
The arrangements as to SURRENDER, NON-FORFEITURE, FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON POLICIEs (within their value), and EARLY 
PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, as on all other points of practice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the 
members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 


REPORTS WITH PROSPECTUS CONTAINING TABLES OF RATES AND FULL INFORMATION MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JouHN DovuGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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